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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


WHAT  PRICE  WILDERNESS? 

WILDERNESS  is  a  word  that  causes  a  stirring  deep  within 
men's  souls,  especially  among  those  who  love  the  outdoors. 
Out  West  and  in  Alaska,  where  virgin  wilderness  still  exists, 
there  is  little  controversy  over  what  qualifies  for  the  designa- 
tion, but  rather  over  how  much  of  it  we  can  afford  to  pre- 
serve. Here  in  the  East,  the  situation  is  much  different. 

There  aren't  many  places  in  Virginia  that  don't  bear  the 
•scars  of  man's  use,  so  the  concept  is  reduced  to  "wild,"  "prim- 
itive," or  "natural"  areas.  Increasingly  there  is  a  clamor  to 
set  aside  Eastern  wilderness  areas  where  persons  can,  at  least 
for  the  present,  experience  the  seclusion  of  wilderness  in  a 
setting  where  man's  presence  is  minimized. 

In  the  stampede  to  find  suitable  lands,  portions  of  lands 
in  our  National  Wildlife  Refuge  system  have  been  suggested 
for  designation  and  management  as  wilderness,  including 
part  of  the  Chincoteague  refuge  in  Virginia.  Since  these 
areas  were  set  aside  for  intensive  management  to  benefit 
wildlife,  such  limitations  could  seriously  curtail  these  opera- 
tions. The  whole  idea  of  most  refuges  is  to  improve  on  na- 
ture's ability  to  produce  and  sustain  wildlife.  This  frequently 
requires  water  control  structures,  roads,  and  often  artificially 
planted  or  enhanced  food  sources,  none  of  which  fit  into  any 
definition  of  wilderness.  Thus  what  sounds  like  a  good  idea 
could  mean  less  habitat  for  wildlife.  Refuge  managers  would 
be  like  doctors  allowed  to  monitor  the  patient's  condition  but 
forbidden  to  prescribe  treatment.  Such  a  philosophy  has  its 
place,  but  it  is  completely  contrary  to  the  concept  of  Game 
Management  and  cannot  be  combined  with  it.  Wilderness  by 
definition  is  non-management. 

A  concept  of  "managed  wilderness"  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced and  may  be  the  best  we  can  hope  for  in  Eastern 
States.  It  entails  creating  wilderness  from  settled  lands  as  was 
done  in  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Some  proponents  sug- 
gest that  management  be  carried  a  step  further  to  pre-de- 
termine  desirable  forest  types  where  possible  instead  of  letting 
plant  succession  proceed  uncontrolled.  Management  could  be 
extended  to  permit  selective  cutting  to  maintain  a  mature  but 
healthy  mixed  forest  protected  from  fire  and  excessive  insect 
damage. 

Although  most  agree  that  wilderness  fills  a  need  within 
mankind,  it  appears  we  must  more  clearly  define  that  need 
and  then  concentrate  our  efforts  on  nurturing  the  types  of 
areas  most  desirable  rather  than  those  most  available. — 
H.L.G. 


Illicit  Fish  Fry 

I  enjoyed  Steve  Rhodes'  "Opening  Day  on 
the  Big  Stony"  story  in  your  March  issue. 
Since  they  built  a  fire  and  cooked  the  fish, 
then  returned  to  fish  at  4  p.m.,  this  may  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  ban  against  open  air 
fires  before  4  p.m.,  in  effect  between  March 
1  and  May  15.  Would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  remind  fishermen  of  this  law. 

Ed  Rodger 

Va.  Div.  of  Forestry 


Reprints  for  Bird  Fans 

I  thought  your  center-fold  in  the  January 
issue  was  most  attractive  and  wondered  if 
you  had  considered  reprinting  that  portion. 
It  would  be  very  useful  for  schools  and 
youth  groups. 

Joyce  Richards 
Alexandria 

Iff  have  reprinted  the  bird-feeding  article 
in  color,  and  it  is  available  singly  a>id  in 
quantity.  We  also  have  an  attractive  print 
of  our  May,  1971,  Cardinal  and  Dogwood 
cover  with  a  conservation  message  for  school 
children  on  the  back.  We  are  also  in  the 
process  of  reprinting  the  Snakes  of  Virginia 
series  from  our  Februarv  and  April  issues. — 
Ed. 


Urban  Squeeze 

I  am  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman  and  as 
such  have  enjoyed  your  publication  Virgini<i 
Wildlife  for  several  years.  However,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  address 
in  a  future  issue  the  problem  of  hunting  in 
light  of  increasing  urbanization. 

I  note  with  alarm  that  much  of  \'irginia's 
open  land  within  any  commuting  distance  of 
major  cities  and  towns  is  being  converted 
to  suburbs  or  is  being  lost  through  rapidly 
expanding  recreational  developments.  A.t  the 
same  time,  a  greater  demand  for  open  land 
is  being  experienced  from  increasing  numbers 
of  hunters  and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts,  and 
harassed  landowners  are  responding  by  either 
posting  their  property  or  charging  fees  for 
the  use  of  their  land. 

John  C.  Gordon 
Falls  Church 

We  agree  that  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  to 
urbanization  through  haste,  necessity,  and 
lack  of  foresight  is  appalling.  If  there  are 
experts  who  can  solve  our  urban  problems, 
they  are  certainly  hard  to  find.  There  have, 
however,  been  several  conferences  recently 
on  this  situation  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  come  up  with  an  article  which  will  focus 
the  best  expert  opinions  available  on  the 
problems  you  describe.  Thanks  for  the 
suggestion. — Ed. 


An  Angler's  Guide  to 

AQUATIC  INSECTS 

OF  THE  SHENANDOAH 

And  Other  Virginia  Rivers 


By  EUGENE  W.  SURBER 
Research  Biologist  (retired) 

THE  Shenandoah  River  produces  a  great  variety 
and  quantity  of  fish  food  animals,  mostly  insects. 
The  identification  of  the  species  of  animals  present 
has  been  the  object  of  a  recent  Dingell-Johnson  Project.* 
In  this  project,  larvae,  nymphs,  and  adult  insects  were 
collected.  Many  aquatic  insects  emerge  during  daylight 
hours,  but  it  is  believed  that  far  greater  numbers  emerge 
during  the  night.  Both  day  and  night  collections  were 
made  throughout  late  winter,  spring,  summer  and  fall 
of  1971  and  the  spring  of  1972.  Day  collections  were 
made  with  an  insect  net  and  a  special  aspirator  bottle 
for  sucking  small  midgeflies,  mayflies,  etc.,  into  it.  Night 
collections  were  made  on  the  river  banks  or  on  bridges 
with  a  New  Jersey  fly  trap  and  a  Coleman  lantern. 
From  these  collections  and  the  rearing  of  full-grown 
larvae  and  nymphs  to  adult  stages,  some  idea  of  when 
and  over  how  long  a  period  certain  species  emerged  was 
obtained. 

The  most  important  groups  of  Shenandoah  River 
insects  are  the  mayflies,  caddisflies,  stoneflies,  damsel- 
flies,  dragonflies  and  midgeflies.  The  information  about 
their  habits  may  aid  observant  fly  anglers  on  other 
Virginia  streams  where  these  insects  occur  as  well  as 
anglers  on  the  Shenandoah. 


Mayflies 


Mayfly  nymph 


Stenonema  rubrum 


Leonard  &  Leonard 


Shenandoah  River  mayflies  vary  in  size  from  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (Caenis  latipenis)  to  the  very 
large  size  of  Hexagenia  linibata  and  Hexagcnia  otro- 
caudata  which  have  body  lengths  of  about  two  inches. 
When  at  rest,  the  adult  folds  its  wings  vertically.  They 
typically  have  three  tails,  often  only  two.  Many  of  the 
larger  species  of  mayflies  are  yellow  in  body  color,  some 
are  brown  and  a  few  are  white.  The  largest  "hatches" 
of  mayflies  occur  in  April,  May  and  June,  usually  in 


Adult  mayfly 
Stenonema  rubrum 


Leonard  8c  Leonard 


late  afternoon  or  evening.  "Hatch"  here  means  emer- 
gence, for  in  the  typical  life  cycle,  the  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  water  in  the  spring,  hatch  in  two  or  three  weeks 
into  tiny  nymphs  which  have  gills  for  breathing  and 
live  upon  gravel,  rubble,  or  large  flat  limestone  rock 
surfaces,  or  burrow  in  mud  bars.  Nymphs  that  resemble 
the  adult  form  develop  wing  pads.  When  these  are  fully 
developed  the  nymph  leaves  the  bottom,  the  nymphal 
skin  splits  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the  winged 
insect  emerges.  Upon  reaching  a  sheltering  bush  or  tree 
on  the  river  bank,  this  subimago("dun")  remains  quiet 
for  several  hours  before  shedding  its  skin  and  becoming 
the  sexually  mature  adult  or  imago  ("spinner"  of  the 
fly  fisherman).  Then  follows  the  mating  flight  over  the 
water,  usually  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening,  when 
dozens  may  be  seen  at  a  time  dancing  and  diving  in 
the  air.  Females  of  some  species  can  be  seen  dipping 
into  the  water  as  they  lay  their  eggs  while  other  species 
release  their  eggs  above  the  water  during  aerial  dives. 
Few  live  more  than  24  hours  as  adults. 

Mayflies  are  available  to  fish  as  nymphs  throughout 
the  year,  but  many  are  eaten  during  a  "hatch"  when 
the  full-grown  nymph  is  on  its  way  to  the  water  surface, 
or  resting  momentarily  on  the  surface  film  before  taking 
flight.  At  these  times  fish  "rise"  to  feed  upon  them. 
Then  our  river  fishes  such  as  the  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  redbreast  sunfish  ("perch"),  rock  bass, 
bluegills,  and  even  catfish  are  vulnerable  to  artificial 
lures  if  they  can  be  selected  to  match  the  insect  that  is 
emerging.  The  writer  has  attempted  to  do  this  in  the 
accompanying  table.  Unfortunately,  few  mayflies  have 
common  names,  and  few  artificial  flies  and  other  lures 
really  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  natural. 

Caddisflies 


1  Virginia  Dingell-Johnson   Project  FI4-S.  Shenandoah   River  Survey.   Study 
Title   III.    Research   on   Bottom   Fauna   Composition — Shenandoah   River. 


Ross  ^   Adult  caddisfly  Hydropsyche  simulans 

The  adult  Caddisflies  of  the  Shenandoah  River  are 
small  insects,  usually  brown  in  color,  that  fold  their 
wings  horizontally  in  a  tent-like  fashion.  In  cross- 
section  they  are  folded  to  cover  the  hind  wings  in  an 
inverted  V.  Most  adults  are  only  a  half-inch  in  body 
length,  and  the  largest  of  them  found  so  far  measures 
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less  than  an  inch  in  length.  Young  caddisfly  larvae  are 
bright  green,  brown,  black,  yellow  or  orange  in  color 
without  developing  wing  pads  as  possessed  by  the 
nymphs  of  mayflies  and  stoneflies.  The  most  common 
of  the  larger  Shenandoah  River  species  (Hydropsy- 
chidae)  live  in  "silk"  nets  that  face  into  the  current. 
The  openings  are  rounded  or  funnel-shaped,  leading 
into  a  tube-like  "retreat"  concealed  in  a  crevice  or 
hidden  with  leaves  or  wood.  The  stream  flow  keeps  the 
nets  expanded  and  the  larvae  feed  upon  plankton,  diatom 
growths,  insect  larvae  or  whatever  food  is  brought 
to  them. 

Other  species  of  caddisfly  larvae  build  nets  of  different 
forms  :  trumpet  nets,  finger  nets,  J-shaped  nets,  etc. ;  the 
latter,  built  by  NeiirecUpsis  crepuscidaris  is  quite  com- 
mon and  conspicuous  in  the  Shenandoah  River.  The  silk 
"J"  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  submerged  tree  branches 
that  have  been  broken  from  nearby  trees  and  fallen  into 
the  water.  Some  larvae  such  as  Rhyacophila  are  free 
living  while  others  build  portable  cases  made  of  sand 
grains,  stones,  leaves,  bits  of  twigs  which  are  cemented 
or  tied  with  silk  to  the  tube  in  which  the  larva  lives. 
"Stick  Caddis"  are  well  known  to  fishermen,  particu- 
larly trout  fishermen.  We  have  only  a  few  in  the 
Shenandoah. 

The  larvae  of  caddisflies  when  full  grown  make  a 
cocoon  or  pupa  case  in  which  they  undergo  complete 
transformation  into  a  pupa.  The 
wings  and  genitalia  develop  within 
the  pupa  and  when  fully  developed, 
the  pupa  cuts  its  way  out  of  the 
cocoon,  swims  to  the  surface  and 
crawls  out  of  the  water.  After 
attaching  itself  firmly  to  a  stick, 
stone,  tree,  or  other  object  the 
adult  bursts  out  of  the  pupal  skin 
Caddis  larva  and    flies    awav.    Caddisflies    hide 


An  adult  dragonfly 
rests  after  emerging 
from  its  pupal  skin. 
Most  aquatic  insects 
hatch  into  nymphs 
which  spend  a  year 
or  more  living  in  the 
water.  At  the  proper 
season,  changes  oc- 
cur within  the  nymph- 
al  skin  which  finally 
splits,  allowing  the 
adult  form  to  emerge 
and  produce  another 
generation. 


Leonard    Rue   photo 


away  during  the  day,  but  many  species  fly  freely  at 
dusk.  They  fly  low  over  the  water  back  and  forth 
across  the  river,  barely  skimming  the  surface.  After 
dark,  a  Coleman  lantern  or  other  lights  on  the  river 
bank  will  attract  hordes  of  caddisflies  during  quiet, 
warm  evenings  in  the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall. 
Adult  females  of  the  common  species  in  the  Shenandoah 
River  enter  the  water  to  lay  strings  of  eggs. 

Unlike  the  mayflies  that  live  for  only  a  day,  most 
caddisflies  are  believed  to  live  for  at  least  one  month, 
some  two  months.  Brown  or  tawny  flies  best  imitate 
them. 

The  Alderfly,  Sialis  infitinata,  is  a  jet  black  insect 
very  much  resembling  a  caddisfly  in  the  way  it  folds 
its  wings  and  runs  swiftly  over  tree  trunks,  stones, 
leaves  of  trees,  etc. 


Stonefly  Species 

Matching   Fly  or 

Lure 

Caddisfly  Species 

Matching   Fly  or 

Lure 

Taeniopterix  parvula 

Kaylor  Bass  Fly 

Neureclipsis  crcpiiscularis 

Light  Cahill   (wet) 

Taeniopterix  nivalis 

Edson  Tiger  (weighted) 

Cheumatopychc  biirksi 

Cow  Dung 

Nemoitra  venosa 

Kaylor  Bass  Fly 

Cheumatopsyche  campyta 

Hardy's  Favourite   (wet) 

Acroncnria  lycorias 

Nine  Three  Streamer 

H ydropsyche  betteni 

Sedge   (wet) 

Acroncuria  arida 

Nine  Three  Streamer 

Hydropsyche  simulans 

Hardy's  Favourite  (wet) 

Phasganopliora  Capitata 

Grey  Ghost  Streamer 

Hydropsyche  bifida 

Sedge   (wet) 

Perlesta  placida 

Yellow  Maribou  Streamer 

Hydropsyche  phalcrata 

March  Brown  female  (wet) 

or  Dr.  Miller 

Macronemttm  Zebratum 
Helicopsyche  borealis 
Triaenodes  ignita 

Partridge  and  Orange 
Woodcock  and  Yellow  (wet) 
Corncrake  Sedge 

Mayfly  Species 

Matching   Fly  or 

Lure 

Trianenodes  baris 

Corncrake  Sedge 

1  sonychia  bicolor 

Dark  Olive  Dun  (male  dry  fl 

y) 

Miscellaneous  Aquatic 

Isonychia  arida 
Siphlonurns  •marshalli 

Black  Quill   (wet) 
August  Dun  (wet) 

Species 

Matching   Fly  or 

Lure 

Baetis  cingulatus 

Pale  Watery  Spinner  (dry) 

Sialis  infumata 

Alder    (wet)    or    Black   Gnat 

Baetis  vagans 

Olive  Spinner  male  (dry) 

Alderfly 

Stenonema  ithaca 

Yellow  May  (wet  or  dry) 

Corydalus    cornutus 

Golden    Witch    Streamer    or 

Rubber 

Stenonema  ares 

Sherry  Spinner  male  or' female  (dry) 

Dobsonfly   or   Hellgrammite 

Hellgrammite 

Stenonema  rubruin 

Light  Cahill 

Psephenus  herrichi 

Black  Gnat   (wet) 

Stenonema  heterotarsale 

Yellow  May 

Water  Penny  Beetle 

Stenonema  vicarium 

Olive  Spinner  male  (dry) 

Berosus  peregrinus 

August  Dun   (wet) 

Stenonema  canadense 

Professor  (wet) 

Brown  Beetle 

Potamanthus  verticis 

Pale  Watery  Spinner  female  (dry) 

Argia  translata 

Willow  Streamer  Fly 

Hexagenia  atrocandata 

Grey  Ghost  Streamer 

Damselfly 

Hexagenia  limbata 

Yellow   Maribou   Streamer 

Argia  tnoesta 

Supervisor  or  Bucktail  Feather  Fly       | 

Ephemerella  rotunda 

March  Brown  female  (wet) 

Blue-gray  Damselfly 

Ephemerella  tuberculata 

Sedge  (wet) 

Argia  tnolacea 

Hackle   Blue   Upright    (wet) 

Ephemerella  septentrionalis 

Yellow  Partridge   (wet) 

Blue  Damselfly 

Ephemerella  stibvaria 

Beaverkill 

Eiiatlagma  exsulans 

Silver   Doctor   Streamer 

Ephemerella  needhami 

Blue-winged  olive 

Blue  Damselfly 

Ephemerella  deficicns 

Black  Gnat 

Hetaerina  americana 

Parmacheene   Streamer 

Caenis  latipenis 

Willow  Fly   (wet) 

Ruby  Spot  Damselfly 

Tricorythodes  atratus 

Pale  Watery  Dun  male  (dry 

) 

Perithemis  domitia 

Yellow   Maribou   Streamer 

Tricoryfhodes  peridius 

Iron  Blue  Spinner  female  (dry) 

Amber   Wings    Dragonfly 
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Stoneflies 


Prison 


Stonefly  adult 
/soper/a  confusa 


Adult  stoneflies  typically  have  long  wings  which  they 
fold  horizontally  and  flat.  They  have  two  tails. 

The  young  of  stoneflies  are  nymphs  that  have  a  direct 
development  to  the  full-grown  nymph  with  fully- 
developed  wing  pads.  Before  emergence  they  crawl 
ashore,  or  up  out  of  the  water  upon  any  object  project- 
ing above  the  water  surface.  There  they  split  open  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  adult  pulls  itself  out  of  the 
nymphal  skin.  After  the  wing  veins  harden,  they  fly 
to  shelter,  much  as  do  the  caddisflies.  Most  of  the  fall 
and  winter  stoneflies  {Tneniopterix,  Nemoura,  etc.) 
emerge  during  daylight  hours,  early  in  the  morning. 
Their  nymphs  are  generally  herbivorous. 


FrisoH 


Stonefly  nymph 


The  very  common  and  bright  yellow-bodied  stone- 
flies of  Perlesta  placida  are  active  during  the  days  but 
emerge  in  large  numbers  at  night  also.  The  larger 
carnivorous  forms  with  dark-brown,  banded  bodies  such 
as  Phasganophora  capitata,  Acroneuria  arida,  and 
Acroneuria  lycorias  emerge  at  night.  They  do  not  moult 
after  emergence  and  do  not  have  mating  flights  over  the 
water.  They  mate  on  bridge  abutments,  trees,  logs  par- 
tially submerged,  etc. 

The  females  produce  tgg  masses  which  are  released 
when  they  alight  on  the  water  surface.  They  take  ofif 
again  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  released.  Some  female 
stoneflies  crawl  into  the  water  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

Streamer  flies  best  imitate  the  adults  with  their  long 
wings  and  usually  black  or  yellow  bodies. 

The  Dobson   Fly 

The  larva  of  the  Dobson  Fly  or  hellgrammite  is  well 
known  to  the  bass  fisherman.  In  the  Shenandoah,  when 
used  as  a  live  bait,  it  is  deadly  for  smallmouth  bass  and 
channel  catfish.  Both  species  of  fish  feed  in  the  riflles 
where  these  carnivorous  insects  thrive  on  the  surfaces 
of  rubble,  boulders,  limestone  ledges,  and  submerged 
tree  surfaces.  The  dark  brown  to  black  larva,  when 
fully  grown  after  two  years,  reaches  a  length  of  about 
3.5  inches.  It  then  crawls  out  on  the  bank,  usually  under 


a  rock  but  sometimes  20  feet  above  the  river  level, 
and  forms  a  pupa  in  which  it  undergoes  a  complete 
metamorphosis.  The  huge  gray-winged  adult  emerges 
from  the  pupa  at  night  from  mid-June  to  September. 
Mating  occurs  the  same  night.  The  female  lays  her 
eggs  on  tree  trunks,  leaves  of  trees  such  as  the  Syca- 
more and  on  bridge  abutments  and  the  undersides  of 
bridges.  The  tgg  masses,  some  the  size  of  a  quarter, 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  material.  The  eggs 
are  positioned  so  the  larvae,  upon  hatching,  will  drop 
into  the  river.  Few  adults  survive  long  after  daylight 
as  birds  soon  find  them. 

There  are  black  plastic  imitations  of  the  larvae  which 
are  quite  realistic  fishing  lures.  The  writer  has  used  a 
shot-weighted  2/0  Tandem  Spinner  with  black  bucktail 
in  casting  for  bass  that  has  been  very  effective  because 
it  has  resemblance  to  both  the  larva  and  the  adult  of 
the  Dobson  Fly. 

Damselflies  and  Dragonflies 


Damselfly  nymph 


Walker 


Beginning  about  the  first  of  April  and  extending  at 
least  to  the  middle  of  October,  Shenandoah  River  fisher- 
men are  likely  to  see  bass  leaping  high  out  of  the  water 
to  capture  slender  blue  or  gray-bodied  insects  flying 
above  the  water  or  alighting  on  objects  protruding  above 
the  water  surface.  These  damselflies  generally  have 
clear  wings  which  they  may  fold  vertically  when  they 
alight  on  a  leaf,  stick  or  stem.  Their  larger  relatives,  the 
dragonflies,  fly  so  swiftly  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
caught  by  fish  or  birds  while  flying  over  the  water. 

Streamer  flies  perhaps  best  imitate  damselflies,  but 
blue  or  yellow-bodied  popping  bugs  are  very  effective 
when  damselflies  are  active  about  weed  beds. 


Midge  Flies 


Adult    midge 


Sadler 

Midge  flies  (Chironomidae)  are  very  small  in  size, 
generally  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  re- 
semble mosquitoes  but  do  not  bite.  They  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant  insects  in  any  river.  Their  larvae  are 
red,  green  or  brown  in  color,  slender  in  body,  generally 
have  a  few  gills  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Small  as 
they  are,  they  are  eaten  by  fish  in  all  of  their  life  history 
stages,  but  warm-water  fishermen  generally  do  not 
attempt  to  imitate  them. 
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TURTLE 


By  EDWARD  J.   DROTOS 

Ranger,  National  Park  Service 


riinto  hy   L.   \..   Rue  III 


UPON  being  assigned  to  Prince  William  Forest 
Park  in  Triangle,  Virginia,  in  April  1967  I  very 
quickly  noticed  the  great  abundance  of  box  tur- 
tles throughout  the  park.  I  assumed  that  I  was  seeing 
some  of  these  creatures  over  and  over  again.  It  was  not 
until  three  years  later,  when  I  came  upon  an  interesting 
article  about  box  turtles,  in  the  June  1970  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife,  that  my  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me  and 
I  began  marking  individual  turtles  and  observing  them 
much  more  closely. 

The  project  began  in  the  spring  of  1970  and  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  1972.  During  this  time,  a  total 
of  255  box  turtles  were  marked.  The  study  was  carried 
on  entirely  within  and  around  the  boundaries  of  Prince 
William  Forest  Park.  The  park  is  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  consists  of  approximately  13,000 
acres  of  pine-oak  forests  located  M  miles  south  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  All  of  the  turtles  were  found  and  marked 
during  normal  road  patrols  or  brought  to  me  by  other 
interested  parties  who  would  indicate  when  and  where 
the  turtle  was  found. 

Location  Map 

During  the  three  years  of  the  study  a  location  map 
was  used  to  record  the  exact  location  of  the  255  turtles 
which  were  marked  and  released.  After  doing  this  for 
three  years  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber were  obtained  around  my  residence  because  my 
children  spent  a  lot  of  time  playing  in  the  woods,  and 
they  became  quite  interested  in  collecting  turtles  for 
me.  Consequently,  I  marked  this  area  ofif  on  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  computed  it  to  be  428  acres.  I  felt  that 
this  designated  area  was  a  very  representative  sample 
of  the  park  and,  as  a  base  sample,  could  be  used  in  com- 
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puting  the  total  turtle  population.  Therefore,  by  divid- 
ing 13,000  acres,  representing  the  entire  park  acreage, 
by  428  acres  I  got  20.3  which  I  multiplied  by  the  66 
turtles  which  were  discovered  in  the  428  acres.  This 
gave  me  an  approximate  turtle  population  of  1,980  for 
the  whole  park. 

Living  directly  in  the  center  of  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  the  forest  and  having  three  very  active  children 
named  Mike,  Mark  and  Lisa  constantly  looking  for 
crawling  things  in  the  woods  for  three  years  have  cer- 
tain advantages.  I  feel  that  practically  every  turtle  liv- 
ing in  the  area  was  marked  by  me.  Therefore,  I  have 
no  compulsions  whatsoever  in  theorizing  that  there  are 
approximately  66  turtles  for  every  428  acres  of  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  Prince  William  Forest  Park. 

Lender  the  circumstances,  I  feel  that  this  was  one  of 
the  best  possible  methods  of  arriving  at  a  total  popula- 
tion count.  Turtles  are  not  always  lying  in  plain  view 
where  you  can  easily  see  and  count  them.  They  spend  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  under  the  damp  leaves 
where  they  cannot  be  seen.  Therefore,  merely  making 
a  grid  search  through  a  representative  sample  of  the 
forest  would  not  have  turned  up  all  or  even  most  of  the 
turtles  in  that  area. 

In  addition  to  marking  the  individual  turtles  for  iden- 
tification, some  other  very  interesting  facts  were  gained. 
Once  a  specimen  was  numbered  he  was  entered  on  a 
file  index  card  with  a  corresponding  number.  The  front 
of  the  card  contained  information  for  DATE,  SEX, 
EYE  COLOR,  LOCATION  FOUND,  TIME,  AGE, 
WEATHER,  and  any  PARTICULARS.  The  back  of 
the  card  was  used  only  if  the  turtle  was  recaptured  and 
asked  for  the  DATE,  LOCATION  FOUND,  TIME, 
DISTANCE    TRAVELED    and    any    PARTICU- 
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LARS.  This  method  of  indexing  was  very  convenient 
in  that  the  materials  for  the  entire  study  program  con- 
sisted of  3  X  5  index  cards,  a  box  for  the  cards  and 
a  small  3  corner  file.  These  items  were  always  carried 
with  me  as  I  made  park  patrols. 

Marking 

All  of  the  turtles  were  marked  by  filing  a  notch  in 
the  scutes  or  edge  plates  with  a  3  cornered  file.  Looking 
at  the  turtle  from  the  ventral  side,  the  scutes  on  the 
right  are  numbered  from  one  to  nine  and  the  scutes  on 
the  left  are  in  multiples  of  10  until  they  reach  100;  the 
next  number  skips  over  to  200.  For  example,  to  mark 
a  specimen  as  number  147  you  would  notch  the  seventh 
scute  on  the  right  and  the  4th  and  10th  scute  on  the 
left.  Reading  the  total  number  presents  no  problem 
because  you  simply  start  with  the  notch  representing 
the  highest  digit  and  work  your  way  down. 

Determining  the  Sex 

The  sex  of  the  turtle  was  determined  very  simply  by 
examining  the  underside  of  the  shell.  Males  have  a  very 
pronounced  depression  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  plas- 
tron and  the  vent  is  located  farther  back,  near  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  than  you  find  with  the  females.  In  addition, 
the  majority  of  the  examined  males  are  predominantly 
larger  and  more  massive  looking.  Out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  255  turtles  found  and  marked,  169  or  67%  of 
them  were  females. 

Eye  color  seemed  to  be  directly  linked  with  sex.  Of 
the  females,  80%  had  brown  eyes,  10%  red  brown,  7% 
red,  and  3%  golden.  I  would  suppose  then  that  brown 
eyes  are  dominant  and  red  recessive  in  females.  In  the 
males  90%  had  red  eyes.  5%  brown  and  5%  red  brown. 

Determining  the  Age 

Each  captured  and  marked  turtle  was  also  aged.  This 
was  a  little  difficult  at  times  since  this  is  done  by  count- 
ing the  concentric  growth  furrows  on  one  of  the  lamina 
or  scales  on  the  back.  It  seemed  to  make  no  difference 
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which  scale  you  count  as  they  are  all  the  same.  This 
reminded  me  of  counting  the  growth  rings  of  a  cross 
section  of  a  tree. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  255  turtles,  109  or  43% 
were  between  the  age  of  21  and  25  years.  Although  I 
caught  many  specimens  that  were  only  one  or  two  years 
old,  I  did  not  mark  them  because  they  were  so  tiny  and 
I  was  afraid  I  would  harm  them.  The  youngest  one 
which  I  did  mark  was  four  years  old,  and  the  oldest  was 
a  male  49  years  of  age. 

Periods  of  Activity 

The  earliest  sighting  took  place  on  May  5th  and  the 
latest  on  the  31st  of  October.  Although  active  from 
May  to  October,  49%.  of  the  total  number  were  cap- 
tured in  June.  During  this  same  month  sightings 
were  made  between  the  hours  of  7:30  a.m.  to  11  :30 
p.m.,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  during  this  time 
they  may  be  active  around  the  clock.  Since  I  also  ob- 
served one  turtle  laying  eggs  in  a  tiny  dug-out  hole  and 
many  others  digging  holes,  I  could  very  easily  conclude 
that  June  must  be  the  height  of  the  egg-laying  season. 

I  came  across  a  female  digging  a  hole  in  hard  earth 
one  day,  and  I  took  about  one  hour  to  observe  the 
process.  She  appeared  to  be  in  some  kind  of  hypnotic 
stupor  as  she  lay  astride  a  hole  about  two  inches  deep 
and  two  inches  wide.  She  would  insert  one  hind  leg  at 
a  time  into  the  hole  and  scrape  the  bottom  until  she 
had  enough  to  bring  up  out  of  the  hole  with  clenched-up 
toes.  The  process  was  then  repeated  with  the  other 
leg,  and  the  entire  process  proceeded  very  methodically 
and  rhythmically.  Since  I  was  armed  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  completion  may  take  as  long  as  four  or  five 
hours,  I  did  not  witness  the  entire  process. 

Recapture 

During  the  entire  three-year  study  24  turtles  were 
recaptured.  I  marked  their  initial  capture  very  accu- 
rately, and  it  was  very  interesting  to  note  how  far  they 
traveled.  On  several  instances  I  found  turtles  traveling 
several  miles  in  one  summer,  but  I  eliminated  these 
statistics  as  I  feel  they  were  carried  there  by  some  chil- 
dren who  were  camping.  However,  I  did  find  that 
eleven  of  them  were  recaptured  within  100  yards  of 
their  initial  capture  site  and  that  14  of  them  were  re- 
captured over  100  yards  away,  with  the  longest  re- 
corded at  Yio  of  a  mile.  One  turtle  was  caught  a  total 
of  three  times,  during  a  one-year  period,  within  a  100- 
yard  radius  of  his  initial  capture  location. 

The  greater  percentage,  18%  as  compared  to  6%, 
of  the  early  season  turtles  seen  were  males.  For  three 
consecutive  spring  seasons  the  early  arrivals  were  males 
with  peak  activities  of  both  males  and  females  occurring 
in  June. 

I  found  this  study  to  be  quite  interesting,  and  frankly 
I  was  quite  amazed  to  discover  that  .so  many  box  turtles 
really  do  exist. 
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SOLOMON'S- 
SEAL 


By  ELIZABETH 
MURRAY 

Charlottesville 


Illustrated  by  Lucile  Walton 


KING  Solomon  seems  to  have  inspired  the  naming 
of  several  flowers,  solomon's-seal  ( Polygona- 
tum),  false  solomon's-seal  or  solomon-plume, 
Solomon  feather,  and  other  members  of  the  genus 
Smilacina.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba, 
was  king  of  Irsael  at  a  time  when  that  state  enjoyed 
one  of  its  greatest  periods  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
in  the  tenth  century  B.C.  He  was  a  powerful  and 
talented  man,  responsible  for  many  achievements,  in- 
cluding the  building  of  the  first  temple  and  the  writing 
of  probably  several  books  of  the  Bible.  Although  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  was  fraught  with  internal  ten- 
sion, he  is  remembered  today  chiefly  for  his  power, 
wisdom  and  lavish  style  of  living. 

True  solomon's-seal,  Polygonatiini,  is  rather  a  'lav- 
ish' plant,  yet  this  is  not  apparently  the  reason  for  its 
common  name.  The  creei)ing  underground  stem  or 
rhizome  bears  growth  scars  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  star  of  David  or  seal  of  Solomon,  mystic 
symbol  for  Judaism. 

Although  solomon's-seal  and  false  solomon's-seal  are 


different   genera. 


thev   are   closelv   related.    Thev   be- 


long with  Clinton's  lilies,  merrybells,  nodding"  manda- 
rins, bellworts,  twisted-stalks  and  lilies-of-the-valley, 
which  are  sometimes  given  full  family  status  as  the  Con- 
vallariaceae,  but  more  often  included  in  the  big  lily  fam- 
ily, the  Liliaceae. 

Actually,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Smilacina  was  called 
false  solomon's-seal,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  confuse 
it  with  Polygonatum  once  it  is  in  flower.  In  the  latter 
the  flowers  are  narrowly  tubular  and  borne  singly  or 
in  small  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves 
themselves  are  in  two  somewhat  erect  rows  on  either 
side  of  the  angular,  arching  stems  while  the  white  or 
greenish  flowers  hang  downward  beneath  them,  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  nearly  globular,  dark  purplish- 
black  berries.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  species  of 
Polygonatum,  all  of  them  very  similar.  The  one  il- 
lustrated here  is  one  of  the  ones  more  commonly  found 
in  Virginia,  Polygoiiatinii  biflonmt.  The  name  Poly- 
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gouatum  comes  from  the  Greek  poly  meaning  'many' 
and  gony  meaning  'knee'  and  refers  to  the  joints  in  the 
stem. 

The  foliage  of  Stiiilaciiia  racoiiosa,  false  solomon's- 
seal  or  wild  spikenard,  is  somewhat  similar  to  Poly- 
gonatum but  the  inflorescence  is  a  terminal  cluster  of 
tiny,  white,  star-shaped  flowers,  and  the  berries  are  a 
rich  red  color.  Both  plants  grow  from  thick,  fleshy, 
horizontal  rootstocks,  technically  known  as  rhizomes 
since  they  are  really  underground,  prostrate  stems.  The 
plants  favor  the  same  kinds  of  habitats  and  are  often 
found  growing  together  in  mixed  deciduous  woods 
throughout  Eastern  North  America. 

Sonic  parts  of  both  plants  are  edible.  The  root  of 
Polygonatum  is  said  to  be  acrid,  but  not  bitter,  and 
can  be  made  into  pickles  or  dried  and  made  into  flour. 
I  must  own  that  I  do  not  speak  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence. I  am  not  quite  confident  of  identifying  the  scars 
on  the  root,  the  only  feature  distinguishing  this  root 
from  that  of  Podophyllum  pcltatum,  the  mayapple  which 
is  definitely  not  edible.  However,  the  red  berries  of 
Smilacina  racemosa  can  be  eaten  and  were  called  "trea- 
cle berries"  by  the  early  settlers  in  New  England.  The 
taste  is  like  slightly  bitter  molasses,  and  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  they  are  cathartic,  and  hence  should 
be  consumed  with  caution.  The  root  is  starchy  and  aro- 
matic and  can  also  be  made  into  pickles.  The  Indians 
cooked  the  roots  like  potatoes,  but  it  seems  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  they  took  in  preparation.  First,  they 
soaked  the  roots  in  lye  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  taste,  and 
then  they  parboiled  them  to  get  rid  of  the  lye.  The  young 
shoots  of  both  Smilacina  and  Polygonatum  can  be  eaten 
as  cooked  green  vegetables  but,  as  with  so  many  of  these 
wild  greens  that  one  is  told  to  "eat  like  asparagus,"  they 
must  be  picked  really  young  to  be  palatable.  The  word 
Smilacina  is  a  diminutive  form  of  Sinilax  from  the  Greek 
word  sniilc,  which  means  'scraping'  or  'rough'  and  re- 
fers to  the  plant's  rough  stems.  And  the  stems  quickly 
become  too  rough  to  eat  if  the  plant  is  allowed  to  grow 
too  high  before  harvesting.  However,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  do  hope  that  we  will  not  ever  be  reduced  to 
such  nutritional  straits  that  we  must  add  lilies  to  our 
regular  diet.  Here  are  just  another  two  instances  of 
plants  which  I  would  rather  look  at  than  eat ! 


False  Solomon's-seal 


Hilton  unhooks  citation-sized  female  white  bass. 
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ACH  spring,  about  the  time  the  dogwoods  swell 
into  blossom,  huge,  wolf-like  packs  of  white  bass 
push  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Holston  River 
near  Alvarado  to  bow  the  rods  and  delight  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  fishermen.  The  ancient  drive  of  procreation 
sends  the  chunky  pan  fish  out  of  7,500-acre  South 
Holston  Reservoir  into  the  buffeting,  mountain-fed 
waters  of  the  river  to  provide  what  surely  is  the  most 
exciting  and  fruitful  white  bass  spawning  run  in  the 
state.  Virginia  has  other  spring  runs,  in  the  New  River, 
for  example,  but  none  produces  either  the  large  number 
or  jumbo  size  of  whites  as  does  the  South  Holston 
spawn. 

Among  the  anglers  who  annually  eye  the  run  with 
grinning  approval  is  Hilton  Rector,  a  donut  maker 
from  nearby  Chilhowie.  Although  the  white  bass — or 
stripes,  as  he  calls  them — will  hit  a  variety  of  lures, 
Hilton  is  a  minnow  fisherman.  It  was  at  his  minnow 
spring  that  my  wife,  Katherine,  five-year-old  son,  Pres- 
ton, and  I  met  him  the  past  season  for  a  two-day  white 
bass  excursion. 

The  day  was  a  Monday,  and  Hilton  was  telling  us 
about  the  crowds  of  anglers  after  the  white  bass  during 
the  weekend.  Fishermen's  cars  had  been  bumper  to 
bumper  along  Virginia  722,  which  plays  tag  with  the 
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By  BILL  COCHRAN 
Roanoke 


river  near  Alvarado.  As  many  as  200  anglers  had 
crowded  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  stream,  making 
it  look  much  like  the  opening  day  of  trout  season. 

Still,  even  with  such  affection  displayed  by  impressive 
numbers  of  anglers,  the  run  remains  virtually  undis- 
covered outside  the  hollows  of  far  southwest  Virginia. 
Most  of  the  anglers  come  from  nearby  Abingdon, 
Marion,  Chilhowie,  Bristol,  Damascus  and  Glade 
Spring.  They  forsake  opportunities  for  trout,  black  bass 
and  crappie  to  tangle  with  the  stripes.  Ironically,  some 
fishermen  from  Roanoke  and  other  urban  areas  to  the 
east  zip  right  by  the  South  Holston  run  on  their  way 
to  the  highly  publicized  runs  of  Tennessee,  completely 
unaware  of  the  good  sport  they  are  passing. 

Although  the  white  bass  is  not  as  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia as  it  is  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  several  other 
states,  it  has  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  fans  in 
recent  years,  and  for  good  reason.  It  is  a  hard-striking, 
good-fighting,  fine-eating  pan  fish.  A  true  member  of 
the  bass  family,  whity  is  a  clean-cut,  silvery  fish  with 
black  lines  running  laterally  across  his  broad  sizes.  His 
body  shape  is  something  of  a  happy  medium  between 
a  crappie  and  a  largemouth  bass.  The  South  Holston 
run  contains  a  delightful  percentage  of  jumbo  white 
bass  weighing  two  to  three  pounds  and  measuring  16 
to  18  inches  in  length,  impressive  fish  anywhere  in  the 
country.  It  is  such  fish  that  keeps  Hilton  grinning  and 
chopping  down  on  his  ever-present  unlighted  cigar. 

Few  men  are  more  skillful  with  minnows  for  white 
bass.  At  the  river,  Hilton  hooked  on  one  he  raises 
especially  for  this  occasion,  cast  it  upstream  and  allowed 
the  offering  to  be  washed  by  the  current.  Near  the  end 
of  its  drift,  Hilton  bowed  back  on  his  spin-cast  rod, 
and  no  one  had  to  tell  him  or  his  tackle  he  was  hooked 
to  a  good  fish.  White  bass  always  are  tough,  gallant 
fighters.  In  the  river,  they  use  the  broadness  of  their 
body  and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  in  skillful  defense 
that  will  bend  a  rod  like  the  new  moon. 

"This  one  might  be  one  of  those  big,  old  females," 
exclaimed  Hilton,  clinching  his  cigar  a  little  tighter. 

The   males    average   smaller    in    size    than    the   fe- 
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males,  and  are  the  first  to  run  upstream.  They  average 
about  a  foot  long  and  weigh  1%.  pounds  apiece.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  run,  about  mid-April,  the  majority 
of  the  fish  caught  will  be  males.  As  the  run  matures, 
increasing  numbers  of  females  will  be  taken  until  they 
dominate  the  creel. 

"No,  it's  moving  too  fast  for  a  female,"  Hilton  said. 
"It's  another  one  of  those  males." 

While  the  males  give  a  most  respectable  account  of 
themselves  on  the  end  of  a  rod,  the  battle  of  a  mature 
female  can  be  awesome. 

On  my  first  trip  to  the  South  Holston  several  years 
ago,  I  hooked  such  a  fish.  No  one  has  to  tell  even  a 
newcomer  when  a  large  white  bass  hits  his  lure.  She 
doesn't  suck  it  in  as  if  to  taste  it,  then  perhaps  eject  it 
if  it  isn't  to  her  liking.  She  hits  with  a  savage  sweep, 
intent  on  crushing  the  victim  in  her  strong,  hard  mouth. 

This  was  the  kind  of  strike  I  had.  It  made  my  rod 
throb  in  my  hand.  It  made  me  shout  to  my  partner, 
Bob  Cromer,  25  yards  downstream.  "I've  got  one!" 

The  stretch  of  the  river  where  the  white  bass  struck 
looked  much  like  a  spot  where  you'd  expect  to  catch 
a  trout.  The  greenish  water  had  leaped  one  set  of  rapids 
and  was  hurrying  along  to  tumble  over  another  about  75 
yards  below  the  first. 

There  was  no  stopping  her.  My  tiny,  ultralight  Alcedo 
Micron  reel  literally  screamed  as  it  surrendered  line. 
My  ultralight  rod  became  a  switch,  bucking  wildly  in 
my  hand. 

"I  may  not  be  able  to  hold  this  one,"  I  called  to  Bob, 
or  to  anyone  else  who  might  consider  my  plight.  But 
the  run  stopped  a  few  feet  short  of  a  brush  pile,  and 
I  was  able  to  gain  several  inches  of  precious  line.  Then 
the  wide,  thick  scrapper  made  a  second  run,  coming 
back  on  my  side  of  the  stream,  just  below  where  Bob 
was  fishing. 

"I  see  it,"  Bob  said.  "It'll  go  better  than  two  pounds. 
Reel  it  in." 

I  worked  her  into  the  shallows  and  Bob  got  a  grip  on 
her.  She  was  a  beauty,  2%  pounds  and  measuring  17^ 
inches,  good  enough  to  be  worth  a  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  trophy  fish  citation.  But 
when  I  proudly  went  back  down  the  stream  bank  with 
the  scrapper  jangling  on  my  stringer,  it  didn't  raise  an 
eyebrow  among  the  native  anglers.  They'd  been  tossing 
back  citation-sized  white  bass  most  of  the  spring.  Said 
one,  without  giving  my  fish  a  second  glance,  "My  boy 
caught  one  last  week  that  measured  22^/2  inches  long 
and  weighed  4  pounds,  6  ounces." 

"What!  Four  pounds,  6  ounces,"  I  exclaimed,  real- 
izing at  that  time  the  state  record  was  3  pounds,  2 
ounces,  and  the  world's  record  was  only  a  scant  more, 
5  pounds,  3  ounces. 

"What  did  he  do  with  it?"  I  asked. 

"He  ate  it,  I  guess  ;  why  ?" 

The  state  record  white  bass,  at  this  writing,  is  a  3 
pound,  14  ounce  lunker  landed  by  Dr.  Max  Fineman  of 
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Chester   Moore   landed   this  whopping   stringer  of  white   bass 
using  a  Rapala. 

Lynchburg  in  Smith  Mountain  Reservoir.  Apparently, 
fish  of  that  size  and  larger  are  caught  during  the  South 
Holston  run,  but  are  not  registered  for  citations. 

While  Hilton  enjoys  minnows,  some  fishermen  pre- 
fer artificial  lures.  One  of  the  best  artificials  men  is 
Chester  Moore  of  Washington  County.  A  favorite  of 
his  is  the  minnow-shaped  Rapala.  The  days  we  dunked 
minnows  with  Hilton,  Moore  was  catching  strings  of 
white  bass  too  large  for  a  man  to  lift.  He  was  using  a 
Rapala,  working  it  with  fairly  rapid  retrieves,  giving 
it  twitches  with  his  rod  tip. 

Also  productive  are  jigs,  dressed  with  bucktail  or 
feathers  and  weighing  about  V^  ounce  in  weight.  As 
the  run  progresses,  Moore  likes  to  take  a  tiny  jig — or 
fly,  as  he  calls  it — and  fish  it  just  below  a  small  float. 
Also  good  are  Rebels,  spoons  and  spinners. 

The  majority  of  the  local  fishermen  use  minnows. 
Hilton  prefers  his  to  be  about  2^-4  inches  long.  They 
are  impaled  onto  a  No.  6  or  8  hook.  A  couple  of  split 
shots  are  clamped  onto  the  line  about  eight  inches  above 
the  hook.  The  offering  is  cast  up  and  across  stream, 
then  allowed  to  wash  with  the  current.  The  biggest 
problem  with  minnows  is  that  often  fishermen  run  out 
of  them  in  the  wake  of  a  ravish  feeding  spree  of  white 
bass. 

Most  of  the  spring  fishing  action  is  concentrated 
from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  south  forks  of  the 
river  up  the  south  fork  to  just  above  Alvarado.  The 
area  is  reached  off  Interstate  81  by  traveling  south 
on  U.  S.  58  near  Abingdon,  then  turning  right  onto 
Virginia   722.    Much   of  the   land   along   the   river   is 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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By  M.   H.   Berry,   Assoc.   Prof.,  Biology 
West  Liberty  State  College,  W.  Liberty,  W.  Va. 


O 


NE  spring  I  encountered  a  pair  of  flickers  in  a 
wooded  glen  not  far  from  where  I  live.  It  was 
evident  that  they  were  engrossed  in  extravagant 
courtship  for  which  flickers  are  most  famous.  The  fe- 
male was  reluctant  and  coy,  and  the  male  was  aggressive 
and  persistent.  He  peered  at  her  slyly  from  behind  a 
limb,  then  sidled  up  to  her  while  he  wagged  his  head 
from  side  to  side.  He  displayed  his  wings  and  spread 
his  tail  and  called  "Yucker,  yucker,  yucker."  Immedi- 
ately the  female  took  to  the  ground.  The  male  followed 
her,  and  perhaps  too  closely,  for  she  repelled  him  with 
a  sharp  jab  with  her  long  stout  bill.  However,  the 
male  was  not  discouraged  by  this  display  of  antago- 
nism. He  spread  his  wings  and  sidled  up  to  her  again. 
Suddenly  she  faced  him  and  wagged  her  head.  The 
male  redoubled  his  efforts  to  impress  her.  He  strutted 
around  her,  posturing,  nodding  and  tossing  his  head. 
The  red  nape  seemed  to  expand  and  glow  in  the  sun- 
light, and  his  spotted  breast  swelled  with  renewed  ardor. 
Finally  she  accepted  him,  returned  his  courtesies  in 
kind,  and  they  flew  away  together. 

Not  long  after  this  I  heard  the  familiar  drumming 
of  the  flicker,  and  I  went  back  to  the  glen  to  pay  the 
couple  another  visit.  After  a  little  searching  I  discovered 
a  hole  that  had  been  excavated  in  a  dead  snap  in  the  top 
of  an  oak  tree.  When  I  retired  to  a  respectable  distance 
I  could  see  the  birds  moving  about  in  the  upper  branches 
of  the  oak  tree  making  excited  chirps,  "flicka,  flicka, 
flicka." 

Late  in  July  I  visited  the  flickers  again.  This  time  I 
saw  the  stout  bills  of  three  young  birds  protruding  from 
the  nest  hole.  No  retiring  introverts,  these  three ;  they 
were  squawking  and  loudly  demanding  food.  Shortly 
the  male  came  in  with  a  delectable  morsel  which  one 
of  them  quickly  gobbled  down.  The  female  followed  al- 
most immediately  and  filled  another  gaping  mouth.  The 
noise  of  my  approach  must  have  excited  the  youngsters 
for  one  of  them  hopped  out  of  the  hole  onto  a  limb.  The 
other  two  quickly  followed  suit. 

The  next  afternoon  I  returned  with  my  camera,  but 
the  flickers  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Disappointed,  I 
started  for  home,  but  when  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
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wood  I  saw  one  of  the  fledgelings  sitting  on  a  fence 
post.  Quickly  I  fitted  a  telescopic  lens  in  my  camera  and 
made  an  exposure.  The  bird  posed  beautifully,  seem- 
ingly unafraid.  I  was  able  to  approach  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  posing  bird  and  make  several  exposures. 

The  flicker  is  generally  abundant  and  best  known  of 
all  American  woodpeckers.  It  is  known  by  as  many  as 
125  different  local  names  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  the  term  "yellow  hammer"  seems  to  be 
the  name  most  commonly  used.  The  bird  has  provoked 
concern  among  many  people  who  feel  it  is  injurious  to 
trees.  Actually,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger  in  behalf  of  the  flicker.  It  is  not  a 
destroyer  of  trees,  as  many  people  would  suppose.  The 
flicker  is  the  most  terrestrial  of  all  woodpeckers  and 
generally  pays  no  attention  to  trees  except  as  nesting 
sites.  More  than  any  other  bird,  it  dines  upon  ants 
which  form  about  forty-five  percent  of  its  diet.  One 
flicker  stomach  examined  contained  more  than  five 
thousand  ants.  The  bird  is  also  fond  of  wild  fruits. 
Late  in  the  summer  he  feeds  on  wild  cherries  and  the 
fruit  of  the  sour  gum.  During  the  winter,  fruits  of 
poison  ivy  and  bayberry  are  favorites.  The  flicker  may 
drum  a  love  call  on  the  eave  trough  over  your  window 
some  morning  when  you  want  to  sleep,  but  let  him  live, 
for  shortly  he  will  be  in  the  yard  or  garden  destroying 
ants  and  other  harmful  insects. 
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NEW  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  LICENSES  ON  SALE  JULY  1.  The  new  licenses  will  be 

available  at  the  adjusted  schedule  which  was  approved  by  the  1974  General 
Assembly.  The  new  prices  represent  the  first  changes  in  fishing  license 
costs  in  13  years  and  the  only  change  in  hunting  licenses  since  1949. 
The  new  license  revenue  will  meet  an  estimated  1.7  million  dollar  deficit 
in  the  Game  Commission's  budget  during  the  1974-76  biennium.  The  income 
derived  from  license  fees  is  the  Commission's  principal  source  of  funds, 
and  the  only  alternative  to  the  new  schedule  would  have  been  a  drastic 
cut  in  Commission  activities.  The  General  Assembly  felt  that  the  sports- 
men of  the  Commonwealth  would  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  many  wildlife 
programs  that  they  had  fought  so  hard  to  have  established.  The  1974-75 
resident  fishing  license  will  be  $5.00  and  the  nonresident  fishing 
license  $10.00.  A  five  day  trip  license  will  be  available  to  anglers 
for  $3.00.  Virginia's  resident  hunting  license  is  now  $5.00  and  a 
nonresident  hunting  license  will  cost  $20.00.  The  deer,  bear  and  turkey 
license  is  now  $5.00  for  residents  and  $20.00  for  nonresidents.  Other 
licenses  included  in  the  new  schedule:  stationary  shore  blind  $10.00, 
stationary  water  blind  $10.00,  floating  blind  $20.00,  dip  net  $2.00, 
gill  net  $5.00,  haul  seine  (private)  $10.00,  haul  seine  (commercial) 
$25.00,  resident  trapping  $15.00,  county  resident  trapping  $5.00,  and 
city-county  combination  hunting  and  fishing  $5,00. 

ALL  BOATS  NEED  NUMBERS.  Contrary  to  some  fairly  persistent  rumors,  boat  owners 
are  reminded  that  the  Virginia  Motorboat  Safety  Act  requires  the  registration 
of  all  motorboats.  This  includes  those  boats  propelled  by  electric  motors. 
The  exemption  from  registration  for  boats  of  less  than  10  horsepower  expired 
on  September  30,  1972.  If  you  have  a  question  about  boat  registration,  you 
may  obtain  answers  by  writing  to  the  Boat  Section,  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230,  or  by  calling 
804/770/4974. 

"WORLDWIDE  CONCERN  OVER  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  WILL  CONTINUE,"  writes  Marshall 
A.  Robinson  in  the  Ford  Foundation's  recently  published  1973  Annual 
Report.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  Ford  Foundation's  Office  of  Resources 
and  the  Environment,  says,  "Skeptics  see  a  backlash  against  recent  pro- 
hibitions of  environmentally  damaging  activities,  particularly  as  energy 
shortages  disrupt  our  pace  and  style  of  living.  Besides,  they  say,  the 
attention  span  of  most  people  on  such  issues  is  short."  "We  think  this 
notion  is  dead  wrong,"  Robinson  notes.  "The  impact  of  environmental 
issues  on  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  world  will  not  slacken  in  the 
years  ahead;  indeed,  all  the  evidence  points  to  increasing  severity  and 
complexity  of  resource  constraints  and  the  need  for  environmental 
protection." 

NEED  A  GAME  WARDEN?  You  can  find  him  fast  in  a  new  directory  published  by 
the  Game  Commission.  The  booklet  lists  wardens  by  their  county  work 
area,  and  also  carries  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  other 
Commission  field  personnel.  Available  free  by  writing  the  Commission 
at  4010  W.  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230. 


All  the  materials  that  you  need  to  tie  the  Black  Nose  Dace  are 
shown  in  this  photo:  a  deer  tail,  scissors,  thread  held  by  a 
bobbin,  tinsel,  and  glue.  Also  included  is  a  bodkin  used  for  tying 
a  half-hitch.  This  tool  is  not  essential.  A  razor  blade  can  be 
substituted  for  the  scissors.  A  fly  tyer's  vise  is  not  pictured.  I 
recommend  a  Thompson  Model  "A"  vise. 


Hook  inserted  in  vise  with  the  initial  attachment  of  the  tying 
thread  made  to  the  hook.  A  light  coat  of  cement  applied  to  the 
hook  will  help  hold  everything  together.  Apply  cement  before 
attaching  thread.  A  clothespin  hung  on  the  thread  will  keep  it 
from  unwinding. 


Catch  one  end  of  the  tinsel  under  a  few  wraps  of  thread  and 
carefully  spiral  it  around  the  hook  to  the  bend  and  back,  com- 
pletely covering  the  bone  hook  with  a  smooth,  shiny  layer. 
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TYINQ  THE 

BLACK  NO 


By  PAUL  R.  K 
Annandal 


AFTER  a  very  successful  fishing  weekend  last 
spring  my  ten-year-old  son.  Paul  II,  said.  "It  is 
sure  fun  to  catch  trout,  but  nothing  beats  the  fun 
of  catching  a  trout  on  a  fly  that  you  have  tied  your- 
self." I  have  had  that  same  feeling  myself,  especially 
after  a  nice  sized  trout  is  landed.  My  sons  have  been 
fishing  for  five  years  now,  but  this  was  the  first  year 
that  they  had  used  flies.  Last  winter  my  two  oldest  sons 
attended  the  excellent  fly-tying  course  taught  by  Bud 
Bowers  for  the  Fairfax  County  Education  Program. 
Mr.  Bowers  taught  the  boys  how  to  tie  flies,  and  I 
taught  them  how  to  use  the  flies  to  catch  fish.  If  a  nine- 
and  ten-year-old  boy  can  tie  the  Black  Nose  Dace  and 
use  it  to  catch  fish,  then  you  can  too. 

Not  only  is  the  black  nose  dace  easy  to  tie,  it  requires 
very  little  in  the  way  of  materials.  You  will  need  a  fly 
tyer's  vise,  a  razor  blade,  black  thread,  tinsel,  some 
cement  (nail  polish  does  fine),  and  a  deer  tail.  I  am 
lucky  in  that  my  friend  Col.  Alvin  Berger  usually  gets 
his  limit  of  deer  and  gives  me  the  tails.  The  Orvis 
Company  of  Manchester,  Vermont,  carries  all  the  sup- 
plies and  top  quality  equipment  that  you  will  need. 

The  sequential  pictures  illustrating  this  article  will  be 
almost  self  explanatory,  but  I  will  point  out  the  major 
steps  in  the  process.  The  first  step  is  to  tighten  a  size 
no.  8  or  10  long  shank  hook  to  your  vise.  I  prefer  a  size 
10  for  most  Virginia  stream  fishing.  A  size  8  or  even  a 
6  is  good  for  larger  streams  and  lakes.  The  next  step  in 
the  process  is  to  attach  the  black  thread  that  you  will  be 
using  to  bind  the  fly  together  to  the  hook.  Note  from 
the  photographs  with  this  article  that  the  first  wrap 

Proper  technique 
for  cutting  the  hair 
off  the  deer  tail. 
Note  the  amount 
held  between  the 
fingers  and  also 
the  way  the  scis- 
sors are  posi- 
tioned along  the 
base  of  the  hair. 
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Once  the  glue  is  dry,  wrap  the  tying  thread  completely  around  the  cutoff  portion  of  the 
hair  to  form  a  head  for  the  fly  and  you're  done! 


of  the  thread  around  the  hook  is  covered  by  subse- 
quent windings,  fixing  the  line  firmly  in  place.  One  trick 
that  I  have  used  is  to  put  a  light  coat  of  cement  on  the 
hook  before  initially  attaching  the  thread.  This  binds 
everything  permanently.  A  little  wax  will  also  make 
the  thread  sticky. 

After  the  thread  is  firmly  in  place,  simply  attach  the 
end  of  the  tinsel  by  placing  it  against  the  hook  and 
wrapping  a  turn  or  two  of  the  thread  over  the  end  of 
the  tinsel  to  hold  it  down.  Now  wrap  the  tinsel  com- 
pletely around  the  hook  over  and  over  again  until  you 
have  worked  your  way  to  the  bend  in  the  hook.  The 
next  step  is  to  work  your  way  back  with  the  tinsel  to 
where  you  started,  and  then  wrap  the  end  with  the 
black  thread  to  fix  in  place. 

Cut  a  bunch  of  hair  from  the  tail.  Use  the  picture  as  a 
guide  as  to  how  much  to  cut.  Hold  the  hair  as  you  cut  so 
you  get  both  white  and  dark  hair  in  the  bunch.  If  you 
can't  get  both  colors,  then  simply  make  two  cuts  and 
then  combine  the  hair  in  two  bunches.  Keep  the  dark 
hair  on  the  top  when  placing  over  the  hook.  Remember, 
the  black  nose  dace  is  supposed  to  represent  a  minnow. 
After  placing  the  hair  from  the  deer  tail  on  the  top  of 
the  hook,  you  should  hold  it  in  place  by  wrapping  it 
with  the  black  thread.  Next  trim  the  excess  deer  hair 
from  the  front  of  the  hook,  and  then  glue  the  deer  hair 
together  by  applying  a  drop  of  cement  at  the  front. 
Before  the  cement  has  a  chance  to  dry.  wrap  the  front 
of  the  hook  with  the  black  thread  until  you  have  built 
up  a  head  as  shown  on  the  photographs.  Hold  the  head 
in  place  by  tying  two  half  hitches  with  the  black  thread. 


Trim  with  a  razor  and  apply  a  coat  of  cement. 

Some  hints  in  tying  this  fly  that  I  have  found  useful 
are  listed  below.  If  you  are  tying  the  fly  on  a  smaller 
size  10  or  12  hook,  it  is  my  experience  that  the  body 
should  extend  past  the  end  of  the  hook.  This  seems  to 
give  the  fly  more  action  without  causing  the  fish  to 
strike  short.  When  you  tie  the  fly  on  a  larger  size  8  or 
6  hook,  make  sure  that  the  hair  does  not  extend  far 
past  the  end  of  the  hook.  For  some  reason  the  fish  will 
strike  short  on  the  larger  hooks.  In  the  process  of  tying 
the  streamer  the  entire  process  is  based  upon  having  one 
continuous  thread  hold  the  entire  fly  together.  The 
thread   must  be  kept  tight  during  the  entire  process. 

We  have  found  no  difference  in  the  ability  of  an 
expertly  tied  fly  of  this  kind  to  catch  fish.  The  flies  that 
my  boys  tied  appeared  to  do  as  well  as  the  pattern  flies 
that  we  purchased.  The  productivity  lies  in  the  skill  and 
cunning  of  the  fisherman.  Remember  that  in  using  the 
black  nose  dace  you  are  creating  a  bait-fish.  The  most 
productive  way  of  fishing  this  streamer  that  I  have 
found  is  to  stand  at  the  side  of  some  fairly  rough  water 
and  cast  ^  upstream.  Allow  the  streamer  to  drift 
downstream,  occasionally  raising  the  tip  of  your  rod  to 
give  motion  to  the  streamer.  Once  the  fly  has  drifted 
downstream  and  has  started  to  be  pulled  across  by  the 
current,  that  is  the  time  to  start  your  retrieve  using 
short  jerks  of  the  line. 

Start  with  the  techniques  described  above,  and  make 
changes  as  you  see  a  need.  You  will  sure  find  fishing 
more  fun  as  a  result  of  tying  your  own  flies.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  it  more  productive  too. 
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The  entire 
bunch  of  deer 
tail  hair  is  posi- 
tioned on  the 
hook  with  the 
dark  side  up. 
Tie  the  hair  in 
place  with  the 
tying  thread. 


Cut  off  the  excess 
hair  all  around  the 
hook  in  front  of 
the  tie-off  point. 
Trim  the  hair  to 
be  smooth  and 
tapered  toward 
the  front  of  the 
hook. 


YES, 
THERE  ARE 

GYPSIES 

IN  OUR  WOODS 


By  GENE  BUSHNELL 

Suffolk 


DO  you  remember  your  father  telling  you  how  his 
mother  cautioned  him  to  stay  away  from  the  big 
patch  of  woods  down  by  the  river  because  Gyp- 
sies often  camped  there?  "Look  out  for  the  Gypsies," 
she  warned !  That  old-time  warning  has  new  meaning 
these  days.  We  are  still  being  told  to  "look  out  for 
gypsies"  in  the  woods,  but  this  time  it's  the  gypsv  moth, 
an  innocent-looking  critter  which  is  devastating  our 
Eastern  woodlands  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Gypsies  in  Virginia's  woodlands?  As  part  of  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  keep  track  of  this  spreading  pest  the 
Virginia  Division  of  Forestry  has  trapped  gypsy  moths 
in  tzvcnty-jour  \'irginia  counties  and  six  independent 
cities.  This  summer  will  be  the  fifth  successive  year 
that  special  traps  containing  female  sex  attractant  have 
been  used  in  a  cooperative  trapping  effort.  The 
U.S.D.A.,  Y?i.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
Va.  Div.  of  Forestry,  and  the  National  Campers  and 
Hikers  Association  have  assisted  in  locating  the  traps 
at  scattered  sites  throughout  the  state  to  monitor  the 
spread  of  the  insect.  Males  are  lured  into  the  one  way 
traps  from  considerable  distance  by  the  scent. 

This  insect  has  been  ravaging  New  England  hard- 
wood forests  at  an  appalling  rate  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years — and  is  now  spreading  to  the  South  and 
the  West.  For  many  years  the  gypsy  moth  was  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  country 
and  had  been  kept  under  control  by  widespread  spray- 
ing operations,  rigid  inspections,  and  strict  quarantines 
throughout  the  infested  areas. 

Early  infestations  were  controlled  by  spraying  with 
lead  arsenate,  a  dangerous  poison.  Shortly  after  World 
War  II,  the  new  "miracle"  insecticide  DDT  was  in- 
troduced with  considerable  success.  In  1953,  one  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  woodland  were  stripped  by  the 
gypsy  moth  caterpillar  and  by  1958,  through  the  wide- 
spread use  of  DDT,  this  staggering  figure  had  been 
greatly  reduced.  Then  about  ten  years  ago,  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  environmental  contamination  by  in- 
secticides   caused    pressures    to    be    exerted    on    local 
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governments  and  spraying  programs  were  drastically 
cut  back.  Finally,  in  the  early  1960's  the  government 
brought  about  a  complete  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT. 
Predictably,  the  gypsy  moth  population  exploded. 

In  1972  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated that  1,361,500  acres  of  forest  land  in  just  nine 
Northeastern  states  were  defoliated  by  gypsy  moth  cater- 
pillars. In  1971,  that  figure  was  nearly  2,000,000  acres. 
But  the  reduction  in  damaged  acreage  is  not  an  indica- 
tion that  we  are  winning. 

Ironically,  the  gypsy  moth  is  not  native  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1869  by 
a  French  naturalist  who  was  living  in  Massachusetts. 
We  know  now  that  it's  biologically  impossible,  but  he 
hoped  to  cross  the  gypsy  moth  with  the  silkworm  moth 
to  produce  a  "super"  breed.  One  evening  during  a  sud- 
den windstorm,  a  cage  containing  a  few  caterpillars  was 
blown  to  the  ground  and  the  larvae  escaped  to  the 
nearby  woods.  The  gypsies  thrived  in  their  new  en- 
vironment that  lacked  the  natural  enemies  which  kept 
them  under  control  in  their  native  Europe  and  Asia.  At 
first  they  spread  rather  slowly  and  were  considered  just 
another  "nuisance  pest"  for  many  years.  Gradually  they 
spread  throughout  New  England  and  into  parts  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  And  the  latest 
reports  show  that  the  gypsy  moth's  range  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Now,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  ban  of  DDT, 
gypsy  moths,  caterpillars  or  their  egg  clusters  have  been 
found  in  twenty- five  states. 

In  recent  years  male  moths  (indicating  possible  in- 
festation) have  been  identified  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  Ohio,  both  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  A  large  estab- 
lished infestation  was  located  in  Michigan  in  1972. 
Gypsy  moth  eggs  or  caterpillars  have  been  found  as  far 
away  as  Florida,  Texas  and  even  in  California.  No 
longer  considered  merely  a  "pest,"  the  gypsy  moth  has 
been  termed  by  USDA  as  an  "environmental  polluter" 
of  the  worst  kind.  The  Northeastern  states  have  sufifered 
severe  losses  despite  the  use  of  new  non-polluting  in- 
secticides, quarantines,  and  the  recent  introduction  of 
several  natural  enemies  (after  years  of  careful  screen- 
ing) of  the  moth.  The  spread  of  this  gluttonous  insect  is 
now  threatening  the  beautiful  hardwood  forests  of  the 
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Appalachian  Highlands  which  includes  most  of  the 
western  part  of  our  state.  And  sadly,  Piedmont  and 
Tidewater  are  in  danger  since  mixed  oak  stands  are 
found  in  these  areas  also. 

What  danger?  The  moth  itself  is  harmless  but  the 
caterpillar  or  larval  stage  of  the  gypsy  moth  has  a 
voracious,  insatiable  appetite.  Its  favorite  food  is  the 
tender  young  leaves  of  oak,  willow,  basswood,  apple, 
and  other  hardwoods  and  ornamental  trees.  When  its 
favorite  food  is  depleted,  the  gypsy  caterpillar  moves 
on  to  devour  hemlock,  pines,  spruce,  and  other  ever- 
greens. A  single  defoliation  weakens  many  unhealthy 
trees  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot  fight  off  the  effects 
of  disease  and  drought.  Two  successive  defoliations  will 
sometimes  kill  up  to  30%  of  the  hardwood  trees  attacked 
and  one  complete  defoliation  can  kill  most  evergreens. 

Dead  and  dying  trees  can  create  severe  fire  hazards  in 
our  forests.  With  the  forest  canopy  gone,  ground  temp- 
eratures increase,  causing  the  forest  floor  to  lose  vital 
moisture  and  sometimes  resulting  in  the  consequential 
death  of  many  necessary  microorganisms.  Our  birds 
and  other  wildlife  are  forced  to  seek  food  and  shelter 
elsewhere.  Our  precious  watershed  protection  may  be 
temporarily  affected. 

Each  sticky  cluster  of  100  to  1000  eggs  is  covered 
with  the  fawn-colored  fuzz  from  the  female's  body.  She 
will  deposit  her  eggs  under  tree  limbs,  in  rock  crevices, 
or  the  underside  of  fallen  trees  or  logs — or  on  any 
nearby  object,  such  as  camping  vehicles,  tents,  boats, 
trailers,  automobiles,  and  on  camping  gear.  When  these 
objects  are  movable,  which  they  often  are,  the  egg 
clusters  are  transported  to  another  area — providing  a 
potential  for  a  new  infestation. 

The  tgg  masses  hatch  sometime  during  late  April 
or  early  May  and  release  an  average  of  550  tiny  larvae. 


Fuzzy  white  egg 
masses  of  the 
gypsy  moth  are 
deposited  on  tree 
trunks,  pulpwood, 
railroad  cars,  ve- 
hicles, campers 
and  almost  any- 
thing else  near 
their  infestation. 
In  the  spring 
these  tough  eggs 
hatch,  often  many 
miles  from  the 
original  infesta- 
tion. 
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This  is  the  destructive  stage  of  the  gypsy  moth.  The 
larva  drop  on  silken  threads  to  find  fresh  tender  leaves, 
and  while  they  are  still  very  small  can  be  carried  for 
several  miles  in  a  strong  breeze  to  start  a  new  infesta- 
tion. Within  a  few  weeks  they  grow  into  a  two-inch-long 
caterpillar  covered  with  long  stiff  hairs.  Most  birds  don't 
care  to  prey  on  these  caterpillars,  probably  because  of  the 
bristly  hair.  At  this  stage  the  gypsy  caterpillar  is 
easily  identified  by  the  five  pairs  of  blue  dots  and  six 
pairs  of  red  dots  on  its  back.  And  each  fully  grown 
caterpillar  is  capable  of  devouring  one  square  foot  of 
young  green  leaves  a  day.  In  late  June  the  caterpillars 
enter  the  pupal  (resting)  stage,  emerging  about  two 
weeks  later,  ready  to  breed  and  spread  their  destructive 
oft'spring  the  following  year.  Campers,  fishermen, 
hunters,  hikers,  and  all  outdoorsmen  can  help  stop  the 
spread  of  this  dreadful  moth  by  carefully  checking  their 
trailers,  boats,  vehicles  and  all  camping  equipment  be- 
fore leaving  a  campsite  in,  or  even  near,  an  infested  area. 
This  is  most  important  during  the  egg-laying  months 
of  July  and  August !  During  other  months,  if  egg 
masses  or  larva  of  the  gypsy  moth  are  discovered  in  an 
area  not  known  to  be  infested,  by  all  means,  report 
them  at  once  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  or  any 
Federal  or  State  plant  protection  official,  or  to  the 
county  agricultural  agent  in  the  area.  With  today's 
severe  restrictions  on  the  use  of  insecticides,  chem- 
ical control  of  this  insect  in  recent  years  has  been 
limited  to  high  value  recreation  areas  and  forested 
communities.  Although  the  loss  of  an  entire  forest 
canopy  is  an  ecological  catastrophe  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic one,  these  forests  do  return,  but  often  with  a 
significant  change  in  species  composition.  Biological 
controls  currently  being  applied  in  \'irginia  include 
release  of  several  species  of  parasite  wasps  and  flies ; 
other  natural  predators  are  being  studied  in  the  hope  of 
developing  an  alternative  line  of  defense  to  chemical 
spraying.  With  64%  of  Virginia  covered  by  forests, 
these  insects  could  wreak  economic  and  biological 
havoc  if  they  ever  reached  the  densities  that  have  been 
observed  in  some  states  to  the  north  of  us. 
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MEET  THE 


IT  certainly  was  not,  my  wife  and  I  agreed  later,  the 
most  comfortable  photography  expedition  we'd  ever 
made.  But  as  we  look  back  on  it  now,  it  was  one  of  our 
most  successful  trips  ever. 

True,  I  sank  nearly  to  my  waist  in  mud  searching  for  one 
of  the  bird's  nests ;  and  Betty  rated  the  mosquitoes  we  en- 
countered as  some  of  the  South's  hungriest ;  but  the  birds 
we  were  searching  for  were  plentiful  and  provided  us  with 
an  adventurous  summer  afternoon  of  shooting. 

Our  target  was  the  Green  Heron,  the  smallest  and  per- 
haps least  understood  member  of  the  heron  family. 

Sometimes  called  the  Green  Bittern,  Crabcatcher,  Fly-up- 
the-creek  or  Indian  Pullet,  the  green  heron  is  the  most 
common  of  the  herons,  and  is  well-known  to  farmers  and 
pond  fishermen.  To  them  the  bird  often  appears  somewhat 
comical  and  rather  un-birdlike  in  its  actions.  Betty  and  I 
were  nearly  inclined  to  agree  that  day  we  searched  for  them. 

As  we  walked  along  the  lake's  edge,  a  green  heron 
flushed  suddenly  just  ahead  of  us.  Scrambling  ungainly 
into  the  air  with  wings  and  legs  flailing  wildly,  it  squawked 
at  us  continually  until  it  reached  the  safety  of  a  nearby 
tree  limb. 

Once  on  the  limb,  however,  the  bird  stretched  its  neck 
to  look  back  on  me,  issued  one  last  short  hoarse  oflf-key 
qucclk — and  then  nearly  fell  ofT  the  limb !  Only  quick  foot 
and  wing  work  kept  it  from  losing  its  balance  entirely. 

While  it  may  appear  comical  at  times,  the  green  heron  is 
all  seriousness  when  feeding  time  arrives. 

Betty  and  I  watched  three  green  herons  fishing  that  after- 
noon and  while  the  birds  knew  we  were  watching,  we  walked 
to  within  20  feet  of  them.  Crouching  hunched  up  with  their 
necks  and  heads  drawn  in  tightly,  the  birds  looked  like 
logs  or  rocks  there  in  the  weeds  by  the  edge  of  the  water. 

But  as  we  watched  them  through  binoculars  and 
tele])hoto  lenses,  we  saw  that  their  eyes  were  constantly 
moving,  searching  for  the  unwary  minnow  that  would 
swim  too  close.  When  one  did  finally,  the  neck  darted  out 
as  a  striking  snake,  the  bill  speared  its  target,  and  the 
heron  had  secured  another  meal.  We  never  saw  one  miss 
in  the  three  hours  we  watched. 
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GREEN 
HERON 


By  STEVE  PRICE 
Laiirinbiirg,  North  Carolina 

Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 


While  small  minnows  and  crayfish  are  its  main  diet,  the 
green  heron  also  likes  small  frogs,  insects  and  worms. 
I  once  watched  in  disbelief  as  a  green  heron  flew  from  the 
water  it  was  fishing  to  the  fairway  of  a  surrounding  golf 
course.  There,  even  though  golf  balls  were  bouncing  all 
around  it,  the  bird  calmly  proceeded  to  hunt,  find  and  eat 
its  fill  of  earthworms. 

Overall,  the  green  heron  often  appears  black,  although 
the  wings,  back  and  tail  are  actually  glossy  green.  The 
head  is  shiny  greenish-black,  while  the  throat  and  neck 
are  light  brown  sliced  with  narrow  threads  of  white  and 
black.  The  legs  are  yellow,  and  when  outstretched  with  its 
neck,  the  bird  measures  about  18  inches  high. 

This  isn't  necessarily  the  solitary  and  lonely  bird  many 
bird  watchers  make  it  to  be.  I've  seen  them  as  loners, 
in  pairs,  and  when  Betty  and  I  went  out  to  shoot  these 
photographs,  we  counted  at  least  six  living  together. 

I've  seen  green  herons  from  Virginia  southward  to 
Florida,  though  it  ranges  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia. 
It's  common  along  swamps,  ponds,  small  creeks  and 
tidal  ditches  in  salt  marshes. 

While  generally  preferring  to  nest  close  to  these  watery 
areas,  green  herons  may  occasionally  choose  woods  or 
orchards.  Nests  are  made  on  the  ground,  in  bushes,  or 
even  high  in  trees.  One  writer  notes  that  he  has  discovered 
green  heron  nests  on  the  roots  of  mangroves,  "frequently 
not  over  6  inches  above   high   watermark." 

The  nests  are  common  heron  affairs  :  simple,  often  flimsy 
stick  platforms  without  any  real  lining  or  shape.  Normally 
four  or  five  pale  green  oval  eggs  are  laid,  averaging  1^  by 
1  '4  inches  in  size.  Incubation  is  about  two  and  a  half  weeks. 

As  Betty  and  I  watched  the  green  herons  feeding  that 
day,  I  could  not  help  but  marvel  at  this  bird.  What  if  it  is 
clumsy  in  the  air,  and  can't  keep  its  balance  on  a  tree  limb? 
.So  what  if  every  third  note  it  utters  is  off-key  and  it  does 
like  to  walk  around  golf  courses  searching  for  worms  ? 

To  me.  those  traits  alone  make  this  one  of  Nature's 
most  interesting  birds,  and  due  all  the  more  recognition 
in   the  bird   world. 
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You  Started  Me  Thinking 

By  FRANK  S.  HARWOOD 
Key  port,  Nezv  Jersey 

ELIZABETH  Murray,  your  article  on  Christmas 
plants,  in  an  issue  of  Virginia  JVUdlife  a  while 
back  started  me  thinking,  and  that's  something 
in  itself.  Yes  ? 

For  one  thing,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  fact 
that  you  earlier  lived  in  a  400-year-old  home  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  never  been  to  England  but  my  father  was 
born  in  London,  England,  and  came  from  there  to 
Pamplin,  in  Appomattox  County,  Virginia,  in  1870.  In 
that  area  he  bought  a  300-acre  farm  on  which  was  the 
ancestral  home  of  my  mother's  people.  When  he  married 
her  he  brought  her  back  home,  so  to  speak,  for  her 
mother  and  family  lived  not  far  away.  The  house  on 
that  farm  was  built  in  the  early  1700's.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  will  made  by  my  maternal  great,  great,  great,  great 
grandfather  in  the  year  1769.  giving  that  farm  and 
home  to  his  son  who  became  an  officer  in  Washington's 
American  Revolutionary  Army.  I  described  the  house 
in  an  article  in  the  August  1969  J'irgiiiia  Wildlife,  tell- 
ing of  the  massive  chimneys  made,  as  was  said,  of 
bricks  brought  from  England,  and  with  great  hand- 
hewn  beams  supporting  the  rooms,  and  the  remarkable 
wainscoting  sawn  with  some  device  that  left  saw  marks 
straight  up  and  down,  not  wobbly  as  one  man  in  a  pit 
and  another  above  would  have  done.  So  much  for  all 
that,  but  I  muse  over  the  history  of  such  a  building 
that  had  housed  so  many  generations  of  large  families 
whose  records  I  possess.  I  know  how  you  feel  about 
your  old  home  in  England. 

Let  me  say,  we  boys  and  girls  on  that  farm  were  not 
well  versed  in  correct  names  of  plants  and  birds,  etc.  I 
recall  seeing  a  plant  in  my  youth  that  I  learn  from  your 
article  must  have  been  an  example  of  galax,  but  I 
merely  wondered  if  it  was  a  peculiar  form  of  mullein  or 
some  other  freak  of  nature.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  large 
leaves  near  the  ground  might  be  pretty  decoration  for 
a  mantel,  or  that  the  long  stem  with  flowers  at  the  top 
was  anything  but  a  rather  strange  development.  I  wish 
I  might  see  another  such  plant  again  ! 

As  children  we  thought  Christmas  was  not  complete 
without  at  least  a  few  strands  of  running"  cedar,  to 
festoon  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  There  was  just  one  place  in  a  woodlot  where 
we  could  find  this  rare  growth.  We  dared  not  take  away 
very  much  of  it  for  fear  no  more  would  be  found  there 
next  winter.  In  all  this  large  farm  with  many  acres  of 
wooded  sections,  no  other  place  seemed  to  produce  the 
desired  vine. 

I  have  made  a  practice  of  visiting  the  old  home  farm 
about  once  a  year  in  memory  of  years  long,  long  gone. 
The  very  location  where  we  jealously  guarded  our  run- 
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ning  cedar  is  now  only  a  pasture.  I  correctly  assumed 
that  I  would  never  again  see  a  bit  of  the  pretty  deco- 
rative vine  on  the  farm. 

But  I  was  in  the  home  of  a  brother  in  Farmville,  Vir- 
ginia, last  June,  and  we  decided  to  roam  about  the 
neighborhood  one  morning  to  see  what  we  could  see. 
Our  purpose  was  to  go  on  to  the  old  mill  site  to 
visit  the  place  where  almost  surely  the  wainscoting 
boards  mentioned  above  had  been  cut.  Then  we 
turned  back  through  the  neighbor's  woods  on  our  way 
to  our  car.  We  had  to  dodge  grapevines  and  shrubs,  so 
at  times  my  brother  and  I  were  a  short  distance  apart. 
Suddenly  I  called :  "Look  here !  Boy,  oh  boy !  See  what 
I've  found!"  I  had  come  on  to  a  great  covering  in  the 
leaves  of  beautiful  running  cedar.  It  was  everywhere, 
the  most  wonderful  growth  I  had  ever  imagined  could 
exist.   We  looked  on  it   in  amazement. 

Now  I'll  beg  your  patience  while  I  talk  about  a  few 
other  plants  formerly  familiar  to  us  youngsters  on  that 
old  farm  of  our  youth.  In  a  slightly  elevated  location 
not  far  from  our  old  house  was  a  chestnut  grove  which, 
in  those  far-away  days,  used  to  shower  down  bushels  of 
the  tasty  nuts  for  us  hungry  kids  on  our  way  to  school. 
Pockets  full,  we  were  happy!  In  springtime,  however, 
always  we  could  be  sure  of  finding  several  beautiful 
lady's  slippers  hiding  back  in  that  grove.  They  were 
too  pretty  to  pick.  Now  the  forest  of  chestnuts  is  no 
more.  Neither  are  there  any  lady's  slippers.  Somehow 
the  place  is  no  longer  suitable. 

I  recall  another  simple  little  plant  that  always  sprouted 
up  from  the  soggy  ground  in  a  small  bog  by  a  drain 
from  another  group  of  trees.  It  was  a  jack-in-the-pulpit. 
That  was  one  of  the  oddest  things  that  ever  showed 
up  on  our  great  farm.  I  never  saw  such  a  plant  anywhere 
else.  We  were  told  that  the  bulb  from  which  the  flower 
grew  was  extremely  hot  to  the  taste.  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  we  kids  did  not  resist  the  temptation  to  dig 
one  up  and  get  one  innocent  victim  to  bite  the  bulb. 
To  see  his  expression  was  proof  of  the  fiery  taste ! 
That  little  bog  has  been  filled  in  by  enterprising 
workers  in  modern  days.  Gone,  gone  again  ! 

One  more  oddity  I  shall  describe,  and  that  was  the 
"sensitive  briar."  It  grew  on  a  hard  pebbly  hillside  by 
the  road.  I  have  no  idea  how  it  got  growing  in  that  un- 
likely spot  unless  the  earth  or  something  was  just  what 
it  needed.  Could  some  animal  or  person  have  been 
snagged  by  the  prickly  seed  buds  and  brought  it  from 
afar?  I  am  no  student  of  this.  I  only  know  that  we  were 
entranced  to  get  the  reaction  from  the  leaves  to  see  them 
fold  right  up  when  we  touched  them.  The  plant  seemed 
to  be  unhappy  to  have  us  near  and  touching  it,  so  folded 
up  to  show  its  displeasure.  Later,  when  we  went  back 
to  investigate,  the  leaves  would  be  all  open  and  in  nor- 
mal condition.  I  wonder  if  that  plant  is  still  there  ? 

Here  ends  my  story,  Elizabeth.  I  am  80  years  of  age 
and  probably  will  never  see  the  place  of  my  youth  again. 
r>ut  I  thank  vnu  for  starting  me  t(^  thinking ! 
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Discover  Backpacking  and 

WALK  AWAY 

FROM  THE 

ENERGY 
CRISIS 

By  J.  STEPHEN  CONN 
Spring  City,  Peiiiisyhaiiia 

CURRENT  fuel  shortages  may  cause  more  people 
than  ever  before  to  look  for  low  energy  alterna- 
tives when  vacation  time  comes  this  year. 

Many  will  doubtlessly  discover  backpacking,  and  it 
just  could  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding  discoveries  of 
their  life. 

On  a  recent  backpacking  trip  I  stopped  at  a  little 
country  store  situated  along  the  Appalachian  Trail 
where  it  crosses  State  Route  42  at  Crandon,  Virginia. 
Seated  on  the  front  porch,  drinking  a  cold  pop,  I  was 
soon  joined  by  a  traveling"  salesman.  He  talked  on  and 
on  about  how  much  he  envied  me.  You  see,  his  job 
(which  he  hated)  tied  him  down  five  days  a  week. 
Even  though  he  had  never  been  backpacking,  he  had 
a  passionate  desire  to  do  so.  He  just  didn't  have  the 
time. 

Reluctantly  he  dismissed  himself  and  shuffled  back  to 
his  station  wagon,  mumbling,  "Some  day  when  I  get 
things  squared  away,  I'm  going  to  take  off  and  hike  the 
entire  Appalachian  Trail.  Yes,  I  reallv  am  .  .  .  some 
day." 

My  heart  went  out  to  him  as  he  drove  eastward 
down  the  little  winding  road  toward  the  next  country 
store. 

But  his  story  is  not  unique.  The  same  sentiments 
have  been  expressed  countless  times  by  thousands  of 
would-be  Daniel  Boones.  For  years  those  sentiments 
were  my  own.  But  if  I  had  waited  until  I  "got  things 
squared  away,"  I  would  not  have  been  on  the  trail  yet. 

Thirteen  years  ago  as  a  high  school  freshman,  I  de- 
cided to  hike  the  entire  2,000  miles  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  the  summer  after  I  graduated.  I  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  talking,  multiplied  volumes  of  dreaming, 
and  absolutely  no  hiking. 

There  were  plenty  of  excuses,  like  having  to  work 
my  way  through  college.  Then  before  I  was  out  of 
college  I  had  a  wife  to  support.  Soon  there  were  three 
of  us,  and  then  four. 

Funny  how  it  took  me  so  long  to  realize  that  you 
can  do  a  lot  of  backpacking  in  a  week,  or  a  weekend. 
Even  an  afternoon's  stroll  through  the  woods  is  far 
better  than  sitting  at  home  reading  about  someone  else's 
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adventures  and  wishing  to  heaven  that  you  weren't  so 
tied  down.  And  to  think  that  I  had  waited  all  these 
years  because  I  didn't  have  the  time  or  resources  to  en- 
joy a  2,000  mile  trek. 

Last  spring  I  finally  made  a  start.  It  was  just  a  one 
week  hike  with  my  brother,  Bruce,  in  Virginia's  Jeff- 
erson National  Forest.  Since  childhood  I  had  camped 
and  day-hiked,  but  that  first  70  mile  backpack  trip 
opened  up  a  whole  new  world.  I  have  been  back  on  the 
trail  time  and  again,  whether  for  a  few  hours  or  a 
few  days.  Energy  crisis  or  not,  backpacking  has  become 
my  first  choice  of  a  great  way  to  spend  a  vacation. 

And  you  needn't  leave  the  wife  and  kids  at  home. 
Backpacking  is  not  a  sport  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  hardy  male  outdoorsman.  It  can  be  a  family  affair. 

On  my  first  trip  I  expected  to  meet  only  strong  young 
men.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  meeting  a  family  (father, 
mother,  and  10-year-old  daughter)  who  had  just  com- 
pleted their  500th  mile  together.  Later  I  encountered  a 
retired  couple  in  their  sixties,  and  the  next  day  a  trio 
of  teen-age  girls. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  backpacking, 
however,  is  that  you  will  probably  meet  very  few  people 
at  all.  I  have  read  that  the  nation's  hiking  trails  are 
becoming  crowded,  but  my  personal  experience  does 
not  verify  these  reports.  Last  year  I  spent  26  days 
backpacking,  15  days  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  11 
days  on  other  trails.  On  13  days  (exactly  half)  I  met 
no  other  backpackers  at  all.  The  most  I  ever  met  in  any 
one  day  was  11.  I  found  the  Appalachian  Trail  to  be 
much  more  crowded  than  less  publicized  trails. 

This  brings  up  another  aspect  of  backpacking  which 
deserves  mention.  A  sprained  ankle  may  be  a  minor 
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discomfort  and  an  inconvenience  in  town.  On  the  trail, 
miles  from  road  or  human  habitation,  it  could  become 
a  serious  disaster.  Be  prepared  for  emergencies  of  all 
kinds.  Don't  backpack  alone. 

Backpacking"  can  be  expensive;  it  doesn't  have  to  be. 
You  may  already  have  one  or  more  of  three  major  items 
needed :  boots,  pack,  and  sleeping  bag. 

Good  boots  can  cost  up  to  $60  or  more.  I  paid  $23 
for  mine.  You  can  buy  boots  for  less,  but  this  would  be 
a  poor  place  to  skimp.  If  you  are  going  to  splurge,  spend 
a  few  extra  dollars  on  your  feet.  Remember  to  break 
in  the  boots  with  shorter  jaunts  before  setting  out  on 
a  major  trip.  A  little  blister  can  mean  big  trouble  on 
the  trail.  I  know. 

Pack  and  frame  can  cost  up  to  $50  or  more.  I  paid 
$23  for  mine,  and  later  saw  the  identical  item  on  sale 
for  only  $19.  Be  sure  to  get  a  pack  and  frame  with  a 
waistband  on  it.  You  may  be  amazed  at  how  much 
weight  this  will  take  off  of  your  back,  placing  it  on 
the  hips  where  it  belongs. 

For  many  backpackers,  the  sleeping  bag  will  be  the 
most  expensive  item.  A  prime  goose  down  filled  bag  can 
run  up  to  $120  or  better.  The  dacron  filled  bag  which 
I  found  on  sale  for  only  $14  serves  my  purposes  well. 
I  have  stayed  warm  in  it  on  at  least  six  nights  that 
were  cold  enough  for  frost. 

All  told,  my  entire  outfit  cost  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  That  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  a  one- week 
automobile  vacation.  Also,  I  can  use  the  same  equip- 
ment again  next  year.  Even  if  you  invest  in  the  best 
equipment,  a  backpacking  vacation  could  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  least  expensive  that  you  could  take. 

Backpacking  opportunities  abound  in  Virginia.  Al- 
most 500  miles  of  the  famed  Appalachian  Trail  lie 
within  the  state's  borders.  A  note  of  warning  should 
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be  interjected  here.  The  Appalachian  Trail  is  a  foot- 
path. The  act  which  established  the  National  System  of 
Trails  (which  includes  the  Appalachian  Trail)  states: 
"The  use  of  motorized  vehicles  by  the  general  public 
along  any  national  scenic  trail  shall  be  prohibited.  .  .  ." 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  P.O.  Box  236, 
Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  25425.  Enclose  25^*;  with  your 
request. 

Nearly  300  miles  of  highly  scenic  trails  crisscross  the 
Mount  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  south- 
western end  of  the  state.  For  information  here  write 
to  Mt.  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area,  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Marion,  Virginia  24354. 

Jefiferson  and  George  Washington  National  Forests 
provide  over  a  million  and  a  half  acres  into  which  you 
can  get  away  from  it  all. 

Eighteen  of  Virginia's  20  state  parks  offer  hiking 
trails,  although  not  all  are  necessarily  suitable  for 
backpacking. 

Virginia's  barrier  dunes  along  the  eastern  coast  are 
without  marked  trails,  but  provide  possibilities  for  the 
serious  wilderness  enthusiast.  Back  Bay  and  Chinco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Refuges  will  reward  the  back- 
packer with  sightings  of  water  and  shore  fowl  which 
will  not  be  seen  in  the  mountains.  Permission  to  camp 
in  these  areas  must  be  obtained  from  the  respective 
Refuge  headquarters. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  302  square  miles  which 
compose  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Side  trails  offer 
seclusion  even  when  the  Skyline  Drive  is  most  crowded. 

Why  not  do  yourself  and  the  energy  crunch  a  double 
favor?  Discover  backpacking  in  1974.  And  don't  feel 
guilt  about  walking  away  from  the  energy  crisis.   It 
will  still  be  around  when  you  get  back. 
Stripes — Big  For  Their  Size  (Continued  from  page  11) 

owned  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  public 
fishing  is  invited. 

The  character  of  the  water  here  varies  from  season 
to  season,  depending  upon  how  full  the  reservoir  is. 
Some  springs  the  lake  backs  well  above  the  junction  of 
the  two  forks,  making  the  stream  an  extension  of  the 
lake.  That's  the  way  it  was  the  past  season  when  I 
fished  with  Hilton.  The  first  season  I  fished  it,  how- 
ever, the  tail  of  the  lake  was  well  below  the  junction 
of  the  rivers,  giving  the  south  fork  in  the  Alvarado  area 
the  appearance  of  a  gurgling  mountain  stream. 

When  the  reservoir  backs  a  ways  up  the  river,  many 
anglers  go  after  white  bass  in  boats,  although  bank 
fishing  remains  popular.  A  boat,  which  may  be  launched 
from  one  of  the  lake's  marinas,  such  as  Wheelers,  gives 
the  fishermen  more  range  and  flexibility,  and  perhaps 
more  comfort,  also. 

During  our  trip  with  Hilton,  we  fished  from  the  bank 
one  day  and  from  Hilton's  boat  the  next.  We  found 
that  the  white  bass  are  great  sport,  willing  to  play  the 
game  most  any  way  you  desire. 
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A  SIMPLE  SOLUTION  TO 


Damage 


By  KIT  SHAFFER 
Game  Management  Field  Coordinator 


DEER  damage  to  crops  is  a  very  real  problem  to 
many  farmers  throughout  Virginia.  Soybeans, 
peanuts,  corn,  grain,  orchards  and  gardens  have 
been  the  principal  targets.  It  is  a  most  revolting  develop- 
ment that  certain  deer  have  even  acquired  the  tobacco 
habit,  preying  on  plant  beds  and  newly  planted  fields. 

Damage  occurs  primarily  because  deer  prefer  choice, 
fertilized,  and  cultivated  plants  and  basically  in  many 
areas  in  the  Old  Dominion  there  are  just  too  many 
deer.  Impossible,  the  deer  hunter  will  argue :  there  can't 
be  too  many  deer  to  satisfy  the  hunter  of  the  Virginia 
whitetail !  To  the  landowner  who  is  attempting  to  make 
a  living  off  the  crops,  one  deer  which  acquires  a  taste  for 
gardens,  fruit  trees,  peanuts,  beans,  tobacco  or  peas  can 
be  too  many.  A  hundred  deer  in  the  same  field  can  be 
disastrous. 

When  deer  populations  are  low,  crop  damage  is 
seldom  a  serious  problem  and  the  farmer  will  absorb 
his  minor  losses  without  complaint.  When  deer  herds 
explode,  like  they  have  in  piedmont  and  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, crops  are  hit  hard  and  farmers  absorb  heavy 
losses. 

Recently  a  combination  of  circumstances  has  com- 
plicated the  problem.  The  deer  herd  now  has  reached 
an  estimated  250,000  animals.  Approximately  48,775 
were  harvested  during  the  1972-73  season  and  60,798 
last  fall  with  liberal  bag  limits  on  does. 

In  1972  up  to  20  inches  surplus  rainfall  in  many 
sections  of  Virginia  resulted  in  an  abundant  pro- 
duction of  crops.  Unfortunately  the  fall  and  winter 
rains  prevented  the  harvest  of  corn,  soybeans  and 
peanuts  during  the  normal  season.  Thus,  the  pre- 
ferred deer  food  was  available  every  night  for  the 
wandering  whitetails.  To  further  complicate  the  picture, 
there  was  a  dismal  mast  crop  failure  during  the  1972 
fall  season.  Acorns  normally  constitute  a  substantial 
quantity  of  the  deer's  diet,  but  not  that  year.  So  there 
we  were  with  a  preferred  food — acorns — missing  from 
the  natural  deer  habitat  and  out  there  in  the  fields 
lay  the  unharvested  crops.  Conditions  were  ripe  for  the 
deer  plague.  Even  though  approximately  50,000  animals 
were  legally  bagged  during  the  hunting  season,  the 
depredations  continued. 
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Game  Commission  biologists  have  been  searching 
for  over  two  decades  for  ways  to  prevent  deer  damage 
to  row  crops  and  orchards.  Numerous  chemicals  and 
devices  have  been  tried.  Some  gave  temporary  relief, 
but  there  have  been  few  successful  techniques  un- 
covered. A  list  of  control  methods  included  M-80 
fire  crackers  (now  illegal  to  use),  bone  meal  tankage, 
various  commercial  chemicals,  newspapers,  used  pie 
plates,  old  socks,  dogs,  etc.  A  number  of  years  ago 
mountain  lion  urine  was  obtained  for  an  orchard  in  Bed- 
ford County  and  looked  promising,  but  rains  and 
weather  negated  the  efforts.  Someone  even  suggested 
importing  the  lions  themselves  to  control  the  deer. 

The  only  foolproof  method  is  fencing,  but  deer  can 
jump  a  very  high  fence  and  surrounding  a  field  with 
deer-proof  fence  is  financially  prohibitive.  We  do  have 
designs  for  a  low  fence  which  is  effective  around  a 
garden,  but  the  price  is  high. 

We  come  finally  to  the  crux  of  the  matter — deer  must 
be  controlled  tJirough  intelligent  hunting  or  harvesting 
within  the  legal  season.  During  recent  years  Game  Com- 
mission regulations  usually  have  permitted  liberal  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits.  Unfortunately,  too  often  the  same 
landowners  who  are  sustaining  crop  damage  will  either 
not  permit  hunting  or  will  not  allow  the  shooting  of 
female  deer,  even  when  doe  hunting  is  legal.  In  some 
cases  hunt  clubs  or  individuals  steadfastly  refuse  to 
harvest  the  female  of  the  species.  The  average  hunter 
naturally  prefers  to  collect  a  large  buck. 

Through  many  years  of  research.  Game  Commission 
biologists  have  discovered  that  local  deer  herds  can 
sustain  a  35%  doe  harvest  without  any  detrimental 
effects  on  the  total  population.  Whenever  the  harvest 
falls  below  this  figure,  Virginia's  landowners  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  underharvest. 

In  a  normal  deer  population,  there  are  usually  as 
many  as  seven  unantlered  deer  (does  and  button  bucks) 
to  each  antlered  deer.  The  doe  deer  not  only  eats  farmers' 
crops  but  she  reproduces  young,  year  after  year.  Keep- 
ing the  deer  herd  under  control  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  harvesting  female  deer. 

Landowners,  it  appears,  will  have  to  alter  some  of 
their  basic  feelings  with  regard  to  hunting.  Rather  than 
posting  and  not  permitting  sportsmen  access,  it  seems 
logical  that  landowners  who  have  sustained  crop  damage 
would  want  hunting  on  their  land  to  keep  the  deer  under 
control.  Unfortunately,  often  neighboring  properties  are 
posted  against  hunting.  Deer  from  these  sanctuaries 
prey  on  neighboring  property  in  the  night. 

Keeping  the  deer  herd  within  reasonable  bounds  is  a 
most  difficult  problem.  Solutions  involve  close  coopera- 
tion between  landowner,  hunter,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission. There  are  approximately  100.000  farmers  and 
400,000  hunters  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Throw  into  the 
computer  250,0(X)  deer  and  25  million  acres,  and  you 
can  begin  to  understand  the  complicated  task  confront- 
ing Virginia's  deer  managers. 
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Virginia  Hunter  Authors  New 
Outdoor  Cookbook 

Easy  Game  Cooking  by  Joan  Cone,  EPM 
Publications,  Inc.,  McLean,  Virginia,  144 
pages  with  photographs,  $1.75  softcover. 

Want  to  eat  well  and  save  money? 
Try  any  one  of  the  124  savory,  home- 
tested,  money-saving  recipes  and 
menus  for  game  animals  and  birds  in 
this  timely  cookbook. 


NRA  photo  by  Steve  Hines 
Ms.    Joan    Cone,    author   of    Easy   Game 
Cook/'ng,    and    lecturer   for   the    National 
Rifle  Association. 

Joan  Cone  likes  to  serve  game  to 
add  variety  to  meals  and  save  money. 
("What  other  sport  ofifers  the  bonus 
of  meat?  You  can't  eat  golf  balls!") 
She  has  shot  everything  from  moose  to 
muskrat  and  learned  how  to  cook  all 
of  it  in  her  own  kitchen. 

A  trained  home  economist,  Mrs. 
Cone  knows  how  to  cook  game  easily 
to  its  succulent  best  and  in  the  least 
amount  of  time.  She  uses  ingredients 
found  in  most  kitchens. 

Among  her  recipes  are  ways  for 
preparing  squirrel,  deer,  raccoon 
(which  tastes  like  good  roast  pork), 
dove,  pheasant,  woodcock,  quail,  beaver 
(with  a  flavor  of  prime  veal),  wild 
duck  and  wild  goose. 

Available  at  most  bookstores,  the 
new  game  cookbook  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  mail  —  write  EPM  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  Box  442,  McLean,  Virginia. 
Price  by  mail  is  $2.00. 
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Commission  photo  by  C.  Knuth 

SILVER  TROUT  AWARD  ...  Dr.  Allan  A.  Hoffman,  left,  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  receives  Trout  Unlimited's  Silver  Trout 
Award  from  Game  Commission  Executive  Director  Chester  F.  Phelps.  Phelps  pre- 
sented the  award  on  behalf  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited 
during  a  recent  Commission  meeting  in  Richmond.  The  award,  which  is  presented 
annually,  goes  to  the  Virginian  making  the  most  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
conservation  of  the  state's  cold-water  fishery. 

Museum  Studies  Ice  Age  Deposits  in  Bath  County  Cave 


John  E.  Guilday,  Associate  Curator 
of  Vertebrate  Fossils  for  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  is  at  work  in  a  Bath  County 
cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Cowpasture 
River.  Mr.  Guilday  is  studying  the 
faunal  remains  from  a  late  Pleistocene 
(Ed.  note — last  ice  age)  bone  deposit. 

The  deposit  under  study  contains 
thousands  of  skeletal  parts  of  small 
birds  and  mammals  that  represent  roost 
litter  and  owl  pellet  accumulations 
around  long  vanished  raptor  roosts. 
The  find  includes  such  boreal  .species 


as  willow  ptarmigan,  spruce  and  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  Arctic  shrew,  yellow- 
cheeked  vole,  heather  vole,  northern 
bog  lemming,  thirteen-lined  ground 
squirrel,  as  well  as  most  small  mammals 
still  found  in  the  area. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  bio- 
logical situations  are  never  stable. 
Maybe  the  ruffed  grouse  sought  after 
by  the  sportsman  in  that  area  today 
will  be  researched  by  another  curator 
in  another  era. 
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JAMES  PAXTON  MOXAGHAN 
Area  Leader  Warden,  Retired 
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PETER  PATRICK  MONAGHAN 
Game  Warden,  Retired 


Know  Your  WARDENS 


Text  &  Photos  by  F.  N.  SATTERLEE 
Information  Officer 


The  Brothers  Monaghan 
Virgina  Game  Wardens 

Peter  Patrick  and  James  Paxton  Monaghan  made  up  one  of  the  rare 
brother-game  warden  teams  in  the  history  of  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  Born  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  of  a  father  who 
was  a  lawman  and  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman,  the  boys  learned  early 
about  wildlife,  the  outdoors,  and  law  enforcement. 

They  attended  Holy  Cross  High  School  in  Lynchburg.  Following  grad- 
uation Peter  Patrick  worked  at  the  City  Prison  Farm  until  he  became 
old  enough  to  join  the  Lynchburg  Police  Department  as  a  motorcycle 
patrolman.  In  September  of  1942  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  where  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Shore  Patrol,  the  Navy's  law  enforcement 
division.  Following  his  discharge  in  March  of  1947  he  rejoined  the 
Lynchburg  Police  Department.  In  October  of  1948,  Peter  was  accepted 
as  a  game  warden  with  the  Game  Commission  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  Campbell  County.  In  1962  he  was  transferred  to  Botetourt  County, 
where  he  served  until  his  retirement  on  January  31,  1974.  According 
to  Peter,  the  most  rewarding  aspect  of  his  duty  as  a  warden  was  wit- 
nessing the  gradual  increase  in  Virginia's  deer  herd,  game  bird  popu- 
lations, and  the  development  of  productive  trout  streams,  all  of  which 
have  come  about  through  sound  game  management  practices.  Peter  is 
married  to  the  former  Mary  Frances  Spaul  of  High  Point,  N.C.  They 
have  four  children  and  will  continue  to  live  in  retirement  at  their  home  in 
Buchanan,  Virginia. 

James  Paxton  Monaghan  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1939,  soon  after 
graduating  from  high  school.  During  the  eight  years  that  he  served  with 
the  Navy,  Jim  saw  much  of  the  world  and  plenty  of  action.  As  an  Avia- 
tion Machinist  Mate  he  was  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Wasp 
during  W.W.  II  when  it  was  sunk  by  the  Japanese.  He  spent  four  hours 
in  the  water  before  being  rescued.  He  also  served  aboard  the  carrier 
U.S.S.  Preston  and,  among  other  things,  participated  in  the  battle  of 
the  Coral  Sea  and  in  the  numerous  battles  in  connection  with  the  long 
and  arduous  return  to  the  Philippines. 

In  February  of  1947  he  left  the  Navy  and  joined  the  Game  Commission 
as  a  warden  assigned  to  Campbell  County.  In  October  of  1948  he  was 
appointed  as  state  conservation  officer  with  state-wide  responsibilities. 
Then  in  1962,  when  his  brother  Peter  was  assigned  to  Botetourt  County, 
John  was  once  again  assigned  to  Campbell  County.  On  November  1, 
1966,  he  was  promoted  to  Area  Leader,  a  position  that  he  maintained 
until  his  retirement  on  March  31,  1974. 

Looking  back  on  his  service  with  the  Game  Commission,  Jim  feels  that 
the  organization  has  made  great  strides  on  behalf  of  the  sportsmen. 
Through  the  growth  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Game  Divisions,  and 
through  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  wildlife 
by  hunters  and  fishermen,  the  resultant  mutual  cooperation  has  been 
beneficial  for  all  concerned. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Charlotte  Marie  Newman  of  Farmville, 
Virginia,  make  their  home  in  Lynchburg. 
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Waterfowl   Hobbyist  Offers 
Help  for   Educational   Projects 

Mr.  Byron  E.  \\^ates.  president  of 
Area  Landscaping,  Inc.,  4118  Olley 
Lane,  Fairfax,  \'a.  22030  (CRescent 
3-0123)  raises  waterfowl  as  a  hobby. 
He  also  conducts  limited  tours  of  his 
small  waterfowl  collection  located  on 
the  nursery  property.  He  states  :  "I  find 
it  personally  rewarding  to  be  able  to 
help  others  appreciate  and  respect  na- 
ture, specifically  waterfowl,  and  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  children,  espe- 
cially, need  guidance  and  interest  in 
order  to  prevent  or  curtail  vandalism 
of  wild  birds  and  nests." 

Additionally  Mr.  Wates  notes  that 
schools,  Scouts,  and  other  civic  groups 
engaging  in  special  educational  pro- 
grams or  projects  often  have  difficulty 
in  locating  a  source  of  supply  for  eggs 
to  incubate — ducklings,  baby  chicks, 
etc. — and  feels  that  he  could  be  of  serv- 
ice in  this  respect.  He  adds :  "Though 
my  supply  is  limited.  I  can  usually 
round  up  a  few  fertile  eggs  (during 
season)  on  relatively  short  notice. 
Prices  are  minimal." 


Gary  Womack  of  Farmville  killed  this  buck 

while   hunting   with    his   father   in    Prince 

Edward  County.  It  was  the  Prince  Edward 

Academy  student's  first  deer  kill. 


Now  in  its  second  printing,  You  Are  fKn 
Environment  presents  a  fresh  approach  to 
the  development  of  an  environmental  value 
system.  It  has  proven  useful  to  profes- 
sional environmentalists,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  environmentally  aware  citizens. 
Available  from  The  Center  for  Curriculum 
Design,  823  Foster  Street,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois 60204  ($2  each;  quantity  discounts 
available). 


HUNTING   FIRSTS 


Forestry  Scholarships  Available 

Forestry  students  entering  \'PI  & 
SU  in  Blacksburg  this  fall,  and  inter- 
ested in  applying  for  a  $500  scholar- 
ship, are  encouraged  to  write  to 
Mrginia  Forests,  Inc.,  One  North 
Fifth  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23219,  for 
proper  forms.  The  two  forestry  scholar- 
ships will  be  awarded  to  incoming 
freshmen  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
attainments  and  leadership  potential. 
Purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  encourage 
quality  high  school  graduates  to  enter 
the  forestry  profession.  In  addition  to 
the  freshmen  scholarships,  the  Asso- 
ciation provides  the  $1500  three-year 
X'^ictor  W.  Stewart  Scholarship  to  a 
rising  sophomore  at  \'PI  each  year. 


SOAR  Continues  As 
National   Scout  Activity 

At  the  February  22  19th  Annual 
Scout  Loggers  Breakfast  in  Washing- 
ton DC,  hosted  by  the  American 
Forest  Institute  as  the  kickofif  for 
SOAR  (Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources— the  coming  year's  national 
scouting  activity;.  Scouts  made  their 
1973  Annual  Conservation  Report  to 
A  EI.  One  of  the  most  significant  points 
concerned  a  conservation  plan  for  a 
508  acre  national  Scout  training  center 
in  Morris  County,  N.  J.  The  Schiff 
Scout  Reservation  Conservation  Plan 
calls  for  selective  cutting  on  60  acres 
of  woodland.  The  property  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  American  Tree 
Farm  System  as  soon  as  it  meets  state 
standards  for  Tree  Farm  certification. 

The  Scouts  also  reported  on  their 
plans  for  participation  in  API's  pro- 
posed bicentennial  project,  "Trees 
From  the  Nation's  History."  They  will 
be  selling  a  tree  planting  kit  containing 
seeds  of  four  trees  which  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
our  nation  and  information  on  the  im- 
portance of  wood  in  America's  history. 

Nine-year-old  Allen  Buckles  of  Meadowview 

bagged    his    first    grouse    in    Washington 

County    with     a     20    gauge    Winchester 

shotgun. 
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Taking    along    a    camera    during    boating 

means  you'll  never  run  out  of  memories 

or  words.  Old  saying,  but  true:  a  picture 

is  worth  a  thousand  words. 


Boat  Camping 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  be  comfor- 
table in  a  wet  sleeping  bag?  If  not, 
accept  the  words  of  those  who  have. 
"It's  impossible !"  is  the  most  common 
retort. 

Dampness,  whether  from  a  rain  or 
water  accidentally  splashed  into  a  boat, 
can  change  a  pleasant  outdoor  experi- 
ence into  a  nightmare.  And  for  the 
increasing  number  of  families  who  en- 
joy camping  by  boat,  keeping  every- 
thing dry  is  doubly  important.  Here 
are  some  hints  that  will  help  prevent 
upwelcome  wetness,  even  in  a  down- 
pour. 

First,  go  prepared  for  the  worst.  As- 
sume that  everything  is  going  to  get 
wet,  then  plan  accordingly.  Make  up  a 
"dry  kit"  to  carry  in  the  boat  that 
consists  of  a  large  sponge,  paper  towel- 
ing, 25  feet  of  clothesline  rope,  and 
a  bailing  bucket.  The  sponge  and 
bucket  can  be  used  to  mop  up  water 
that  enters  the  boat  by  accident.  The 
rope  is  for  hanging  wet  things  to  dry. 

Pack  all  clothing  and  sleeping  bags 
in  heavy-duty  plastic  sacks.  Separate 
clothing  and  place  in  different  bags. 
Separate  each  sleeping  bag,  and  put  a 
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second  plastic  sack  over  each  item.  This 
way,  if  a  leak  develops,  wet  articles 
can  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Put  perishable  foods  such  as  bread, 
crackers,  pancake  mix,  sugar,  powdered 
drinks,  etc.,  in  a  styrofoam  chest.  With 
an  ink  marker,  print  the  kind  of  food 
on  top  of  cans  in  case  their  labels  are 
lost. 

Take  along  a  large  plastic  or  canvas 
tarpaulin  that  fits  over  the  entire  boat. 
Cover  the  boat  each  night  and  when 
it  rains.  Be  sure  to  put  some  support 
in  the  center  to  help  drain  water  ofif 
the  tarp. 

If  you  are  carrying  cameras,  radios 
and  other  items  which  can  be  seriously 
damaged  by  dampness,  keep  them 
wrapped  in  plastic  bags  along  with 
small  sacks  of  silica-gel,  a  water  ab- 
sorbent commonly  available  through 
chemical  supply  outlets. 

Build  a  raised  platform  which  fits 
into  the  floor  of  the  boat,  keeping  your 
gear  away  from  seepage  of  water 
splashed  over  the  side.  Finally,  don't 
forget  to  take  rainsuits  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  The  few  dollars 
invested  in  good  rainwear  is  little  to 
pay  if  it  keeps  them  dry. 


Photos  courtesy  Evinrude  Motors 

Virginia  waters  offer  many  camping  areas 

which   may  be  reached   by  boat  both   on 

reservoirs  and  along  the  seashore. 


Clean  Hull 

Boat  owners  who  complain  of  mid- 
season  sluggishness  in  their  rig  may 
find  that  marine  growth  and  scum  on 
their  hull  is  the  culprit.  In  this  case,  the 
boat  should  be  pulled  out  of  the  water 
and  cleaned  immediately.  If  this  marine 
life  is  allowed  to  dry  and  harden,  the 
job  is  twice  as  hard. 

Excessive  vibration  while  the  boat  is 
underway  is  often  due  to  a  bent  or 
broken  propeller.  If  the  prop  is  good, 
check  to  be  sure  weeds  haven't  caught 
on  the  lower  unit.  It's  a  good  idea  to 
have  your  prop  checked  periodically 
for  proper  pitch.  At  the  same  time,  ask 
your  dealer  if  the  propeller  you  are 
using  is  right  for  the  boat  and  load  you 
are  pulling. 

These  are  basic  answers  to  a  few 
common  problems.  A  little  knowledge 
of  outboards  can  mean  the  difference 
between  fun  afloat  and  frustration. 
Your  owner's  manual  is  also  a  handy 
guide  to  adjustments,  and  it  should  be 
handy  at  all  times  aboard  your  boat  as 
part  of  a  tool  kit. 


Don't  Crowd 

Crowding  too  close  to  another  boat, 
either  to  anchor  or  to  view  the  occu- 
pants, is  rude  and  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. If  you  are  fishing  and  you  see 
another  boat  catching  fish,  it  is  very 
tempting  to  up  anchor  and  move  close 
by  or  to  swing  in  behind  them  and 
troll  in  their  wake.  Avoid  the  tempta- 
tion. The  other  boat  has  as  much  right 
to  be  in  the  area  as  you  do  and  it  is  an 
unwritten  law  that  the  first  boat  on  the 
scene  has  claim  to  that  particular  area 
until  he  chooses  to  give  it  up. 

Slow  your  boat  down  when  you  are 
close  to  shore,  in  a  narrow  channel,  or 
approaching  or  leaving  a  dock.  This  is 
courteous  to  people  on  shore  who  might 
be  disturbed  by  your  boat's  wake,  and 
contributes  to  safety  since  there  is  little 
room  to  maneuver. 
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MOUSE 


By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 
Edgewater,  Maryland 


RESTRICTED  to  an  isolated,  unique  habitat,  the 
Dismal  Swamp  lemming  mouse  is  yet  another 
example  of  a  species  threatened  with  extinction 
because  of  inability  to  adjust  to  different  environment. 
This  failure  to  adapt  is  often  a  complex  biological  prob- 
lem for  which  there  is  only  one  solution :  the  careful 
preservation  of  ecological  balance. 

This  means,  put  more  simply,  that  to  save  this  species 
we  must  save  the  Dismal  Swamp,  or  what  remains  of 
it.  For  this  race  of  the  lemming  mouse  can  live  nowhere 
else.  Its  life,  its  home,  its  future — all  are  bound  to  the 
Dismal's  canebrakes  and  sphagnum  bogs. 

This  is  more  than  a  little  puzzling  because  other  races 
of  the  lemming  mouse  (or  bog  lemming,  as  it  is  also 
called)  are  widely  distributed  throughout  North 
America,  ranging  to  Ontario  and  Alaska.  Two  other 
subspecies  are  found  in  Virginia:  the  southern  bog 
lemming,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  Stone's 
bog  lemming  on  the  coastal  plain.  And  where  conditions 
are  suitable,  both  are  relatively  common. 

The  generic  name  Synaptomys  is  of  Greek  derivation 
and  implies  that  the  lemming  mouse  is  a  link,  uniting 
(synapto)  the  mice  and  the  lemmings,  two  distinct 
groups  of  rodents.   It  was  named  by  its  discoverer, 
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Spencer  F.  Baird,  an  early  secretary  of  the  Smithso- 
nian, in  1857.  Qinton  H.  Merriam,  best  known  for  his 
theories  on  North  American  life  zones,  discovered  the 
Dismal  Swamp  subspecies. 

Bog  lemmings  may  be  readily  separated  from  meadow 
mice  or  voles,  which  they  resemble  externally,  by  the 
grooved  upper  incisors,  and  by  the  very  stubby  tail. 
They  are  heavy  set,  with  a  large  head  and  short  legs. 
The  loose,  coarse  fur  is  a  grizzled  gray,  with  some  cin- 
namon red  and  black  interspersed.  The  underparts  are 
lighter,  and  the  feet  are  dark  brown,  nearly  black. 

To  identify  the  Dismal  Swamp  subspecies  is  more 
difificult.  It  has  a  larger  head  and  more  massive  skull 
than  the  southern  bog  lemming,  but  it  is  otherwise  so 
similar  that  records  would  need  substantiation  by  com- 
parison with  specimens. 

Too,  its  present  status  is  uncertain.  One  Virginia 
mammalogist  has  recently  indicated  that  "It  may  not 
have  been  seen  in  the  past  fifty  years  or  more.  Draining 
and  habitat  modification  may  have  already  exterminated 
this  isolated,  relic  population."  Such  a  tiny,  non-de- 
script,  swamp-inhabiting  creature  could  long  go  unde- 
tected. It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  it  is  still  with  us, 
though  we  may  never  make  its  acquaintance. 
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